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*t  de'ja  ma  lettre  for.. panic  pour  ajjer 
i'h-irnme  de  Con  fiance,  de- la  mere.  Le 
h?urei.x  kit  cu'en  Cf  atoment  il  part  un  paque- 
!••>!  ex'fiiordinaire  pour  chez  lui  (a)  ,  car  ordi- 
naifcment  ii  n'cn.  part  <jue  deux  tois   par.  >e~   £•'  ^. 
inaine  ,  et  le  dernier  est  paid   liitr.  J  ai  fait    .- 
une  tris-heurso'-e  traverse'e  ,   jusqjrf'ici,  quoi-  ^J 
que  route  de  nw'.t  /  j'at   eu  du  mai  de.  cceMf. 
iritis  ;arig  zucune  suite  :bref,  je  men'uouve 
trcs-bi^.T  ,  et  je  Yiie  prepare  a  de  nituveaux  pas- 
iigis;  en -attendant ,  ie  pars  domain  pqur  Lon- 
rires  ,  ou  je  fc(;mp'.e  toujours  retcvuir  ure 

tle-toi.  N'oihlie  pas  M.  (lorcii'-.T.  Je  desire  que 

••ij-        •*       i  •  •' 

?  !l  rt'»:t  artrier  tics  avenmres  (o)  '*•  ni'fre  mane  , 

U1     •  i  /&&.sr' 

5  en  cue  ;-.vec  h^nntur.    V 

Jw-  :,<:  serois  pas  f:\ihe  fi'en  savoir  cuelque^**  ^" 

1.  J  !  '      'A'  I  Ml'  <    -*  * 

chose  de  plus  p'jsuit  'M  cela  esi  possible  ,  avant' 
devoir  rhev.nrjmfc  d'iffoire  de  la  mere  qui  peut 
^tre  poMrrfch  ttte  in>"truit  avsnt  ,,101  •  niaig/ 
cju.impurte  du  re.ne  ?  je  m'en  i3pp*rte  a  toi, 
y<rdr  qi-e  si  -spr^s  sa  maladie  nutte  rnarie'_fait 
ur.e  sortie  et  prcnd  1'air,"  son  tailleur  (r)  lui 
prenne  si  bJen  ses  mcsttres  pour  qu'U  ne  course 
pas  risque  d'etre  g^ne  ou  me  me  e'corclit  \lans 
sc«  liabu.-  (d  ,  qu'il  r.CjSoic  pa_s  furce  de  renirer 
a  It  m.iison  biesse  pour  beaucoup  plus  long- 
tejns.  Adieu,  mon  cher  ami  ,  je  t'embrasse. 
Bkw  Von.  .  '. , 

Ce  dimanc'ne  t  juillet  1789. 

fa)  AO».«nde. 

(*)  Le  ip  aouc. 

(•)  Uf.y«tt,. 

(<Q  Coa.m'e  »  V»renles. 
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Du  jettdi  jj  Septembre    1792-        _.J  • 
Retire  la.  minisirt   de  la  justice  an.  ccmitl  At 
•~     surveillance,  scant  a  Id  Marie.  Pieces  azihtn- 
liques  fur  /*!  machinations  d'  Adr'itn  Dupott , 

•  pere  consent  fonstituant  ,  /i\pocrite ,  traitre 

•  conspiraieur ,  aujouri'hui  en  etat  d'arres- 
lation  ,  psur  tire  juge  au  tribunal  du  peuple. 

.>>  .•••lll«l 

ce  ic  srptembre  1792  ,  1'an  ^  de  h  1<1  crti  ,  ec 

U  jifetoi-rt   de  I'eg^.ite. 
•£-a~^  l/assembloe  nationale  m'ayaotrenvoyt!,  mes- 
/ .        eieo^,  1's.ffaire  de  M.  Ad/tcn  Duport ,  pour  fiiire 
.         statuer  sur  la  legilire^d/;  son  arrf  station  ,  jede- 
1^^,°    sue  qxie  vous  prtnie^  le  piiispromptemem  p*«- 
sible  ,  un  psrti  a  cej.  t?g:ird.  Si   vous    trcuvcz 
dan>  )e*  pieces  quiunja  cians  vos  b.iin_-aux  dtj 
charge<  contre  lui  J  il  taut  cjue  vou<  vour  em- 
;•/,  dc  renvtfyer -le'  pi^ci-s    an    £teff<?  <lu 
tiihunul  cnr.iincl  etebli  par  la  loi  <!u  f  2   ut  , 
et  que  vou<  in  en  instjai^iexsur-le-cham;.. .  rJ*ns 
Je  c-i-s  coiiira're,  vous  voudrrz  -bitfn  --iicore  n  tit 
pre'verir,   alii)  ';uc  je  dui-ntf  le;>  orJr.i  'S  .ce$- 
taires  pour  lo  fane  elargir. 
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POLISH  LETTERS 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

Six  weeks  ago  I  embarked  for  Holland,  and 
after  a  passage  of  thirty-six  hours  I  arrived. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
seem  to  have  a  very  marked  character,  I  was 
little  impressed  with  the  difference  of  national 
peculiarities  in  passing  from  England  into 
Holland.  I  should  have  been  incomparably 
more  so  had  I  traveled  thither  through  France. 

The  Dutchman  has  a  repulsive  manner. 
His  behavior  toward  you  is  stern  and  dis- 
agreeable. His  demeanor  is  rustic;  his  man- 
ners are  awkward.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
amenities  or  the  conventions  of  society.  He 
cannot  even  make  a  bow. 

I  was  much  amused  at  the  embarrassment 
of  one  of  the  great  men  of  Amsterdam.  This 
man,  who  is  a  multi-millionaire,  actually  did 
not  know  how  to  salute  his  hostess,  and  when 
his  health  was  drunk  did  not  know  whether  to 
acknowledge  the  compliment  sitting  or  stand- 


ing.  I  should  be  much  surprised  indeed  to 
learn,  though,  that  he  was  the  most  amusing 
buffoon  in  the  company. 

To  his  embarrassed  exterior,  to  his  repulsive 
demeanor,  the  Dutchman  adds  a  cold  and 
stern  look.  He  is  serious,  but  his  seriousness 
is  something  akin  to  stupid  imbecility.  With- 
out mental  vivacity,  without  the  least  warmth 
of  heart,  the  Dutchman  seems  possessed  of  a 
measure  of  good  sense.  In  him  the  man 
seems  borne  down  under  the  weight  of  matter. 

The  Hollander  is  industrious,  but  without 
ardor.  His  work  over,  he  ceases  to  live;  he 
vegetates.  A  tranquil  spectator  of  what  hap- 
pens around  him,  he  seems  to  be  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  to  its  fullest  extent 
il  dolce  far  niente. 

In  the  senate  reigns  an  absolute  silence.  It 
would  seem  that  their  sole  object  in  meeting 
was  to  see  each  other  and  to  smoke  together. 
They  never  speak  but  in  monosyllables. 

Many  among  them  never  open  their  mouths, 
except  to  drink  to  the  health  of  their  com- 
panions. To  look  at  them  you  would  swear 
that  they  were  pieces  of  furniture  placed  there 
to  fill  up  vacancies. 

The  Dutch  women  make  pretty  good  wives, 
but  without  physical  or  other  culture.  Blond 
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and  fat  to  excess,  their  figures  are  quite  devoid 
of  grace.  They  have  no  graces,  no  little 
coquetries;  they  carry  their  arms  awkwardly; 
their  eyes  serve  them  only  to  see  with;  and 
they  can  only  speak  with  their  tongues,  and 
only  express  exactly  what  they  think. 

Chaste,  faithful,  pious,  they  seem  to  place 
their  whole  happiness  in  the  insipid  pleasure 
of  making  their  husbands  happy  and  of  bring- 
ing up  their  children. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  marshes  may  be 
happy,  but  the  pleasures  of  this  life  were 
evidently  not  meant  for  them. 

Written  at  Amsterdam, 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
HERE  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences  are  but 
little  cultivated.  The  sole  profession  of  the 
Dutch  is  commerce.  These  people  think  only 
of  money,  speak  only  of  money,  love  only 
money,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  amassing 
it.  In  a  word  money  is  the  God  in  whom  the 
Dutchman  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being. 
The  only  virtue  of  the  Dutch  is  economy. 
Their  hearts  are  possessed  by  greed  and  ava- 
rice, and  these  passions  are  of  course  inimical 
to  expenditure  and  show.  Now  when,  by 
dint  of  their  cleverness  in  commerce  and  their 
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uninterrupted  labor,  the  Dutch  have  scraped 
to  themselves  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  how 
will  they  enjoy  their  immense  fortune?  I 
think  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  comedy  to  see 
these  heavy  mechanisms  setting  the  example 
of  display  and  elegance  to  the  world. 

A  multitude  of  diverse  causes,  moral  and 
physical,  concur  in  forming  the  character  of 
other  nationalities:  only  physical  causes  seem 
to  be  responsible  for  that  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutchman's  food  renders  him  cold, 
dull,  and  phlegmatic.  A  dull,  humid  atmos- 
phere makes  him  sad  and  taciturn,  and  neither 
legislation  nor  religion  nor  public  opinion  is 
strong  enough  to  counterbalance  these  quali- 
ties. The  Dutchman's  hunger  for  gold  comes 
from  the  physical  position  of  his  country.  A 
marshy  and  very  thankless  soil  compels  the 
inhabitants  to  draw  their  subsistence  from 
their  industry;  to  obtain  what  his  own  poor 
country  cannot  supply,  the  Dutchman  en- 
gages with  all  his  soul  in  avaricious  and  in- 
dustrious commerce. 

The  Dutch  are  altogether  too  insensible,  too 
cold  to  have  any  passion  for  display.  For  if 
they  ever  have  such  a  thing  as  innate  imagina- 
tion, it  is  speedily  exterminated  by  their  habit 
of  calculation;  and  they  thus  become  brutal- 
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ized.  Their  only  passions  are  low  and  sen- 
sual. Generosity,  humanity,  magnanimity, 
are  not  in  the  Dutchman's  vocabulary.  If 
indeed  they  ever  existed  rudimentarily  within 
him,  they  have  long  since  perished  from  want 
of  cultivation.  All  the  gentler,  sweeter  sen- 
timents of  the  heart  are  to  him  utterly  un- 
known. 

Money  having  become  the  means  of  sup- 
plying their  needs,  —  the  medium  of  exchange, 
—  with  men  of  no  imagination  soon  became 
the  substitute  for  pleasure,  became,  in  short, 
the  first,  the  supreme  good. 

Thus,  gold  usurping  the  place  of  everything, 
they  stick  at  nothing  to  amass  it.  The  thirst 
for  gold  enters  all  hearts  and  becomes  the 
general  passion;  to  it  they  sacrifice  everything. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  purely  commercial 
countries  there  are  scarcely  any  men  of  talent, 
men  distinguished  for  high  moral  character  or 
geniuses  or  heroes.  Such  men  can  exist  only 
in  countries  where  they  are  appreciated. 

Not  only  are  mercantile  countries  an  un- 
favorable soil  for  the  cultivation  of  talent, 
virtue,  and  genius,  but  it  is  their  very  nature 
to  be  so.  In  consequence  of  seeing  wisdom 
and  merit  humiliated  before  the  ostentation  of 
riches  and  the  pomp  of  lucre,  the  people  learn 
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to  respect  nothing  but  gold,  and  devote  un- 
flinchingly all  their  powers  of  body  and 
mind  to  acquire  respectability  by  its  ac- 
quisition. 

I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  from  the 
time  that  gold  becomes  man's  chief  end, 
the  soul  of  the  rich  man  being  enslaved  by  the 
metal,  he  enthrones  it  in  the  place  of  duty. 
Thus  in  such  countries  as  Holland  everything 
is  venal.  They  traffic  in  right  and  wrong,  — 
in  love,  charity,  in  humanity  itself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  England  and 
France  they  do  not  love  money;  for  in  these 
countries  also  it  is  no  less  the  means  of  pro- 
curing all  sorts  of  pleasure;  it  is  no  less  the 
sign  of  power,  the  prize  of  honor.  But  there 
is  this  immense  difference:  in  England  and 
France  gold  is  desired  for  the  thousands  of 
pleasures  it  can  procure;  in  Holland  it  is  loved 
and  sought  for  its  own  dear  sake,  —  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  is  their  supreme  good. 

When  they  have  made  their  fortunes  the 
French  merchants  retire,  and  wish  to  enjoy 
themselves.  They  not  unfrequently  purchase 
titles;  they  wish  to  appear  people  of  taste;  at 
their  tables  they  have  hungry  men  of  wit  who 
amuse  them,  sycophants  who  supply  their 
want  of  merit  by  flattery,  offer  them  incense, 
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and  make  them  believe  that  they  are  actually 
personages  of  importance. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing,  I  confess,  to  see 
folly  paying  dearly  for  the  incense  offered  to 
it  by  meanness. 

Written  at  Amsterdam,  the 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

THERE  is  no  one,  I  think,  that  more  resem- 
bles an  Englishman  than  a  Swiss;  the  same 
coldness  of  wit,  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the 
same  aversion  to  foreigners,  the  same  frank- 
ness of  speech,  the  same  bull-headed  obstinacy. 

They  differ,  however,  in  the  following  re- 
spects. In  the  Swiss  of  the  higher  classes 
there  is  incomparably  more  arrogance  than  in 
the  same  classes  in  England;  in  those  of  the 
middle  class  there  is  less  culture  and  intelli- 
gence; and,  in  the  lower  class,  less  honesty. 

Although  the  men  of  these  two  nationalities 
are  so  like,  the  women  do  not  resemble  each 
other  at  all. 

The  Anglaise  has  a  gentle,  ingenuous  de- 
meanor, her  graces  are  naive  and  affecting; 
the  demeanor  of  la  Suisse  is  more  sprightly, 
livelier.  The  latter  is  more  chaste,  the  former 
more  modest. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  observ- 
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able  in  the  people  of  the  two  nations  in  regard 
to  their  prejudices.  The  Englishman  scorns 
the  opinion  of  others.  The  power  of  public 
opinion  on  the  Swiss  is  extreme.  They  fear 
far  more  the  infamy  attaching  to  a  crime  than 
they  do  the  punishment.  They  are  therefore 
a  people  of  pure  morals.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  this  spring  of  action  is  becoming  relaxed 
among  them,  and  that  this  evil  is  owing  to  the 
increase  of  luxury.  In  point  of  fact  the  me- 
chanical arts  are  more  cultivated  here  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  manufactories  are 
established.  Commerce  is  flourishing,  and 
soon,  I  am  afraid,  the  Swiss  will  be  too  rich  to 
be  virtuous. 

Written  at  Bern,  the 

(From  Sobieski*  to  his  Friend.) 
The  Swiss  are  all  much  alike.  In  the 
French  cantons,  however,  they  are  less  rude 
in  their  manners  than  they  are  in  the  German; 
but  not  so  much  so  as  to  make  one  forget 
France. 

*As  in  the  earlier  letters  the  name  Puski  or  Pouski  ap- 
parently first  occurred  to  Marat,  and  afterwards  Kamia  was 
substituted  by  erasure,  so,  in  the  letters  following  that 
"written  at  York,"  the  Polish  name  Sobieski  begins  to 
appear,  first  as  a  substitute  for  Puski,  and  then  alone,  but 
erased,  with  Kamia  replacing  it.  In  the  present  letter,  the 
change  was  not  made. — ED. 
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Perhaps  the  French  are  not  the  people  who 
best  know  the  human  heart,  but  they  certainly 
best  know  how  to  interest  it.  What  touching 
grace  in  their  manners !  What  finesse  in  their 
turns  of  expression!  Always  flattering  things, 
always  praises,  to  the  person  with  whom  they 
are  conversing.  How  careful  never  to  men- 
tion anything  that  might  be  offensive  save  by 
some  circumlocution!  And  with  what  ease 
does  the  Frenchman  win  his  way  to  your 
heart!  It  is  in  vain  to  accuse  the  French  of 
want  of  sincerity.  Corrupt  as  we  all  are,  and 
so  touchy  where  our  self-love  is  concerned, 
who  does  not  prefer  the  assumed  interest,  the 
seductive  manners  of  the  Frenchman,  to  the 
stern  naivete  of  the  Swiss  and  the  German  ? 

None  the  less  the  French  are  detested  by 
other  nations.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to 
err  in  this  matter;  what  makes  other  nations 
stand  aloof  from  the  Frenchman  is  not  his 
enchanting  manners,  but  their  own  prejudices. 
To  be  convinced  of  this  one  must  have  lived 
for  a  time  amongst  these  charming  people. 
The  English  themselves,  —  ever  their  mortal 
enemies, — who  have  sojourned  among  them, 
heartily  agree  with  all  I  have  said. 
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(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

WEARIED  with  the  arrogance  of  the  great 
and  with  the  rude  vulgarity  of  the  little,  I  have 
left  Switzerland  and  have  chosen  a  residence 
at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate that  country  from  France,  in  a  very 
pleasant  town,  whose  inhabitants  seem  ex- 
cellent people.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  here  several  of  my  French  acquaint- 
ances, —  they  are  nearly  all  military  men,  — 
and  this  circumstance  makes  my  stay  here 
very  delightful. 

An  officer  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
in  Paris  came  to  me  this  morning  and  pro- 
posed to  me  that  I  should  join  a  deer-hunting 
party  in  the  neighborhood.  As  this  amuse- 
ment is  much  to  my  taste,  I  accepted  his 
invitation.  On  repairing  to  his  house  I  found 
there  a  large  company  of  hunters  and  hun- 
tresses. A  dejeuner  champetre  was  served,  and 
we  set  off  immediately  thereafter. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
game  was  expected  each  huntsman  took  his 
post.  They  wished  me  to  watch  a  pass;  but 
as  I  hate  inaction  and  am  a  good  pedestrian 
I  preferred  to  follow  the  hounds. 

Alter  a  three  hours'  chase  we  caught  up 
with  the  stag,  which,  thoroughly  blown,  threw 
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himself  into  our  midst,  begging  his  murderers 
for  mercy  with  his  tears,  but  the  hounds, 
rushing  upon  him,  tore  him  in  pieces.  I  can- 
not bear  to  witness  such  cruel  sights,  and  I 
went  away  a  short  distance  and  afterwards 
rejoined  the  party. 

When  the  deer  was  killed  we  again  repaired 
to  the  little  cabin,  where,  in  an  arbor,  we  found 
tables  spread  with  an  excellent  repast,  at 
which  joy  and  gaiety  prevailed.  Scarcely  had 
we  finished  our  refreshment,  when  a  young 
man  came  running  to  tell  us  that  he  had  seen 
at  some  distance  some  large  birds  of  a  kind  to 
him  unknown.  Three  huntsmen  immediately 
left  the  party,  and  I  also,  taking  my  gun,  fol- 
lowed our  guides.  Arrived  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated, we  saw  some  bustards,  which  took 
flight  as  soon  as  they  saw  us.  For  a  long  time 
we  pursued  them  without  being  able  to  get 
within  range.  They  finally  separated,  which 
we  did  also,  when  I  lost  our  guides  and  went 
astray. 

While  I  was  trying  to  get  my  bearings, 
night  surprised  me  on  the  edge  of  a  forest. 
In  vain  did  I  shout,  and  keep  firing  my  gun; 
all  my  efforts  to  obtain  assistance  were  useless, 
so,  finding  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  forest,  I  climbed  a  tree  and, 


reclining  on  three  large  branches,  waited  the 
return  of  day.  Although  I  had  resolved  not 
to  yield  to  sleep,  I  could  not  resist  it.  I  awoke, 
however,  before  daylight  and  waited  impa- 
tiently the  sunrise.  At  length  the  day  began 
to  dawn.  Already  the  heavy  night  ceased  to 
spread  her  sombre  wings ;  already  the  sun  was 
gilding  the  summits  of  the  lofty  mountain 
peaks. 

I  left  my  lair  and  set  to  work  to  find  some 
road.  I  had  walked  two  hours  when  I  reached 
a  spot  which  was  strikingly  picturesque.  This 
was  a  little  eminence,  surmounted  by  three 
great  columns  of  rock,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
green  trees.  The  summits  of  the  crags,  tow- 
ering aloft  in  the  air,  formed  a  sort  of  vault, 
which  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  natural  for- 
tress. From  amongst  these  crags  dashed, 
roaring,  two  abundant  springs  of  water  as 
clear  as  crystal.  The  waves  of  light  falling  on 
the  foaming  waters  gave  them  all  the  appear- 
ance of  rocks  of  crystal  sown  with  pearls. 
The  sun,  which  had  just  risen,  darted  his 
early  beams  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
grove,  which  was  reflected  with  all  its  beauties 
in  the  mirror  of  the  stream.  The  flowers  still 
wet  with  dew  began  to  open  their  chalices  and 
to  diffuse  around  their  sweet  perfume.  More- 
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over,  the  voluptuous  intoxication  I  expe- 
rienced beautified  still  more  in  my  eyes  the 
charming  spectacle. 

While  I  was  thus  enraptured  by  this  com- 
bination of  loveliness,  and  my  heart  was 
powerfully  drawn  to  the  contemplation  of 
these  marvels  of  Nature,  I  saw  a  venerable 
old  man  issuing  from  behind  one  of  the  crags. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long  gown,  girt  round  his 
middle;  his  white  beard  descended  to  his 
waist;  his  walk  was  slow  and  solemn;  his 
physiognomy  noble,  and  a  gentle  melancholy 
was  depicted  on  his  forehead. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  approached  him. 
I  acquainted  him  with  the  accident  to  which 
I  owed  the  chance  of  meeting  him.  He  re- 
ceived me  very  kindly,  offered  me  some 
refreshments,  and  we  chatted  together  for 
some  time.  I  then  rose  to  take  leave,  and  he 
went  with  me  to  put  me  on  the  right  way. 
Having  found  all  that  he  had  said  fraught  with 
good  sense  and  intelligence,  as  we  parted 
company  I  asked  him  permission  to  come 
again  and  see  him. 

Charmed  with  this  beautiful  locality,  said  I 

to  myself,  he  has  chosen  this  calm  rural  abode 

far  from  the  noisy  pomp  and  parade  of  cities. 

Ah !  if  Happiness  sometimes  deigns  to  visit  the 
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dwellings  of  mortals,  assuredly  in  such  a  spot 
as  this  she  would  desire  to  linger. 
Written  at  Vevai, 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
I  HAVE  again  seen  my  hermit,  and  he  still 
has  his  melancholy  air.  This  slight  tinge  of 
sadness  made  me  suspect  that  he  was  not  so 
happy  as  I  had  at  first  imagined. 

I  had  also  noticed  in  his  demeanor  a  free 
and  noble  air  not  acquired  in  deserts.  Curious 
to  learn  who  he  was,  and  what  had  brought 
him  to  his  present  mode  of  life,  I  made  him 
aware  of  my  conjectures.  He  sighed  pro- 
foundly, and  all  that  I  could  learn  from  him 
was  that  he  had  once  lived  in  the  great  world, 
but  that  he  had  left  it,  I  will  not  say  to  you,  to 
become  a  philosopher  in  this  charming  re- 
treat, but  had  rushed  precipitately  from  its 
pomp  and  grandeur,  and  to  relieve  himself  of 
ennui  had  become  a  philosopher. 
Written  at  Vevai, 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

I  WENT  the  other  day  to  see  the  hermit,  but 

as  I  did  not  find  him  in  his  dwelling,  I  took  a 

short  walk  while  awaiting  his  arrival.     I  had 

not  gone  a  hundred  paces  when  a  sudden 
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shower  obliged  me  to  seek  shelter,  and  I  chose 
that  of  the  vaulted  crag.  Looking  around  me, 
I  chanced  to  see  characters  graven  on  the  rock. 
I  approached  them,  and  found  that  they 
formed  sentences  on  divers  subjects.  One  of 
these  described  the  anguish  of  a  soul  which 
had  been  led  to  doubt  its  own  destiny,  and 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  its  bewilder- 
ment. Another  deplored  the  vanity  of  human 
wisdom;  while  beside  it  was  depicted  the 
despair  of  the  wretch  who  could  see  nothing 
beyond  the  tomb. 

As  I  proceeded  with  my  reading  of  these 
weird  characters,  I  was  seized  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  cold  shuddering  and  with  an  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  such  as  I  had  never  felt  before. 
I  stood  in  stupid  amazement,  from  which  the 
coming  of  the  hermit  aroused  me. 

"Ah!  now  I  see  the  cause  of  your  sadness," 
I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  characters,  "but 
please  do  me  the  favor  of  explaining  all  that 
yourself." 

"I  was  born,"  said  he,  "of  an  illustrious 
family;  my  birth  called  me  to  court;  my  pros- 
pects were  vast;  and  my  mental  powers  were 
such  as  to  promise  me  a  brilliant  success.  No 
sooner  had  I  become  an  attache  of  the  prince 
than  I  strained  every  nerve  to  win  his  friend- 
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ship,  and  I  soon  became  one  of  his  favorites. 
The  gifts  of  fortune  at  that  time  seemed  to 
exceed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Puffed 
up  with  my  position,  I  became  proud  and 
haughty,  and  thus  alienated  a  relative  whose 
whole  fortune  I  expected  to  inherit. 

"But,  as  there  is  nothing  constant  in  life, 
my  days  of  gladness  soon  became  days  of 
mourning.  I  was  supplanted  by  a  false  friend. 
Witnessing  every  day  the  favors  bestowed  upon 
my  rival,  I  had  always  before  my  eyes  a  pros- 
perous man.  The  image  of  happiness  never 
again  presented  itself  to  me,  except  to  make 
me  the  more  sensible  of  what  I  lacked.  Like 
those  unfortunate  victims  shut  up  in  houses  of 
tears  and  mourning,  who  are  destined  to  guard 
them  for  the  pleasures  of  proud  and  disdainful 
masters,  —  victims  who  have  been  debarred 
from  ah1  the  sweet  pleasures  of  love  and  yet 
have  the  principle  within  them,  —  incessantly 
surrounded  by  objects  which  excited  my  de- 
sires, everything  inspired  me  with  regret  for 
what  I  had  lost.  No  longer  did  the  favors  of 
fortune  present  themselves  to  my  view,  except 
to  make  me  feel  the  depth  of  my  misfortune. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  my  wretchedness,  I 
lost  the  heritage  of  which  I  had  always  be- 
lieved myself  certain.  I  was  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  changing  my  whole  style  of  living,  of 
setting  bounds  to  my  pride.  This  last  blow 
finished  the  work  of  reducing  me  to  despair. 
With  anger  and  grief  at  heart,  I  resolved  to  go 
away.  For  some  time  I  kept  out  of  sight 
without  letting  my  friends  know  anything 
about  me;  and,  in  one  of  my  hours  of  disgust, 
I  formed  the  plan  of  leaving  society  altogether. 
In  departing  from  the  luxurious  scenes  of  high 
life  I  did  not  lose  much. 

"  When  I  bent  my  steps  towards  this  retreat 
I  fondly  hoped  here  to  find  peace.  But  I  find, 
alas !  that  I  have  been  greatly  out  in  my  reckon- 
ing. Although  I  at  that  time  regarded  my  lot 
as  the  most  deplorable,  I  soon  found  that  I  had 
still  many  things  to  lose.  I  could  still  descend 
much  deeper  into  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

"  Pleasure,  fortune,  pomp  of  courts,  it  is  not 
you  that  I  regret  to-day.  Blest  ignorance,  it 
is  thou  that  I  regret.  Fatal  truth,  why  didst 
thou  unseal  my  eyes?  Ah!  why  is  not  my 
brow  still  wreathed  with  the  fillet  of  error? 
Sweet  illusions!  charming  chimeras!  you  have 
forever  disappeared." 

These  singular  words,  proffered  by  one  who, 

I  knew,  sought  to  probe  every  sentiment  to  the 

bottom,  still  further  excited  my  curiosity,  and 

so  strongly  affected  me  that  I  had  no  other 
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idea  than  to  lead  the  recluse  on  to  a  fuller 
confession. 

Written  at  Vevai, 

(Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

WHETHER  out  of  deference  to  my  importu- 
nities, or  from  yielding  to  a  liking  which  he  had 
conceived  for  me,  my  hermit  at  length  made 
me  the  promise  to  open  to  me  his  heart. 

This  morning  I  visited  him  and  reminded 
him  of  his  promise.  He  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  led  me  by  a  secret  path  to  the  summit  of 
the  crag.  There,  when  we  had  seated  our- 
selves under  a  tree,  after  a  brief  silence  he 
began  as  follows: 

"  If  justice  and  peace  reigned  on  earth,  if  the 
human  race  was  not  sacrificed  to  a  handful  of 
pygmies,  I  should  hide  forever  in  my  breast 
the  sad  truths  you  desire  to  hear;  but  as  society 
is  nothing  but  a  state  of  disorder,  oppression, 
and  brigandage,  the  publication  of  my  senti- 
ments can,  at  all  events,  do  no  harm.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  consideration  of  so  much  injustice  and 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  victims  may  tend  to 
arouse  men's  minds  to  alleviate  their  condi- 
tion, even  if  they  should  lack  the  manly  reso- 
lution to  vindicate  their  rights. 

"Though,  by  birth,  dispensed  from  the 
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necessity  of  being  highly  educated,  still  I  de- 
voted much  time  to  reading,  the  inclination 
for  it  becoming  with  me  a  passion.  I  had 
heard  a  great  deal  of  argument.  I  had  trav- 
ersed the  vast  field  of  human  opinions;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dissipated  life  I  had  passed 
in  my  youth,  I  had  never  found  time  to  inves- 
tigate the  foundation  of  my  ideas. 

"Hardly  had  I  arrived  in  this  retreat  when 
I  gave  myself  up  to  reflection,  more  from  the 
wish  to  get  rid  of  ennui  than  from  any  desire 
of  spiritual  enlightenment.  Before  long  I  was 
rudely  shocked  at  the  contradictory  nature  of 
my  thoughts.  Astonished  at  the  bizarre  mix- 
ture of  my  conceptions,  I  looked  for  myself 
in  this  tissue  of  errors  and  resolved  to  carry 
the  torch  of  reason  into  the  profound  darkness. 

"Once  become  accustomed  to  reflection,  I 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  authority.  I  burst  the 
chains  of  respect;  I  brought  everything  to  the 
bar  of  reason.  To  this  tribunal  I  dared  cite 
religious  faith;  nay,  I  dared  to  penetrate  with 
undaunted  eye  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God. 

"So  I  began  by  renouncing  the  authorities, 

and  I  pondered  the  mysterious  doctrine  of 

these  bold  men  who  vaunt  of  having  been 

ravished  to  the  Great  White  Throne,  and  there 
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to  have  heard  ineffable  words,  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  councils  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  and  to  have  dictated  to  men  the 
decrees  of  God. 

"  I  examined  also  the  doctrines  of  those  men 
who  are  generally  admitted  to  have  reached 
the  summit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and 
followed  in  silence  their  arguments.  I  ex- 
amined the  foundations  of  their  social  systems; 
man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows  and  to  his 
Creator;  his  rights  and  his  duties,  his  fears 
and  his  hopes. 

"  I  have  not  much  reason  to  pride  myself  on 
my  audacity.  After  many  years  spent  in 
meditation,  I  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  shaking 
myself  rid  of  the  gross  prejudices  in  the  belief 
of  which  I  had  been  brought  up  and  with 
which  the  understanding  of  mankind  is  still 
abused.  But  my  new  light  served  only  to 
make  me  see  that  the  others  were  mistaken, 
without  my  being  able  to  set  up  any  truth  in 
the  place  of  their  errors.  I  therefore  passed 
my  life  in  learning  what  I  was  not  to  believe. 

"In  proportion  as  I  found  myself  driven  to 
abjure  my  illusions,  my  prejudices,  I  felt  my 
hopes  vanish  and  peace  banished  from  my 
soul.  I  wished  to  recede,  but  it  was  too  late. 
I  had  no  longer  power  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
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evidence  or  to  hold  out  stubbornly  against  the 
truth.  As  the  traveler  arrives  by  some  wind- 
ing path  to  a  precipice  down  which  he  cannot 
climb,  so  did  I  become  aware  of  my  misfortune 
when  there  was  no  longer  time  to  repair  it. 

"Thus  by  dint  of  thinking  for  myself,  I  was 
no  longer  haunted,  it  is  true,  by  the  phantoms 
of  error,  but  my  peace  was  lost  forever.  I  saw 
that  men  could  live  without  faith  or  fear,  but 
then  they  would  have  to  die  without  hope. 

"  Seeking  in  good  faith  for  enlightenment  on 
spiritual  subjects,  men  are  often  obliged  to 
sink  down  into  the  thick  darkness  of  meta- 
physics, and  as  I  saw  nothing  but  doubt  and 
incertitude  everywhere,  I  was  compelled  to 
intrench  myself  in  scepticism,  and  to  find  in 
the  depths  of  my  soul  the  humble  peace  of  the 
sinner." 

Here  the  hermit  stopped  for  a  moment; 
then,  resuming  his  discourse,  he  said:  "That 
is  a  specimen  of  what  you  were  so  desirous  of 
hearing.  Young  man,  it  is  still  time,  believe 
me,  to  renounce  your  melancholy  knowledge. 
Let  your  sweet  illusions  accompany  you  to  the 
grave,  and  learn  to  cherish  a  blessed  igno- 
rance." 

These  words  had  the  effect  of  spurring  still 
further  my  curiosity,  and,  not  doubting  that 
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my  sad  philosopher  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  crude  ideas,  from  which  I  could  very 
well  guard  myself,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
proceed  with  his  revelation,  I  represented  to 
him  how  very  presumptuous  it  was  for  him  to 
imagine  that  truth  was  made  for  him  alone; 
that  we  lived  in  an  enlightened  century,  in 
which  men  were  busied  in  the  like  researches; 
that  he  surely  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
made  the  wondrous  discoveries  to  which  he 
laid  claim,  and  that  he  probably  could  not 
disclose  to  me  anything  great  that  I  did  not 
already  know.  Finally,  I  added  that  if  he 
had  to  make  me  acquainted  with  painful 
truths,  after  what  he  had  already  told  me,  it 
was  no  longer  time  for  him  to  draw  back,  and 
I  renewed  my  demands  upon  him. 

"Very  good,"  he  replied,  in  a  determined 
voice,  "  since  you  are  so  sure  of  yourself,  I  will 
gratify  your  curiosity;  but,  if  trouble  succeed 
your  present  security,  come  not  back  to  re- 
proach me  with  your  misery." 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  These  words  have 
agitated  my  heart  with  an  anxiety  I  never  felt 
before.  This  feeling  is  quite  inexplicable, 
even  to  myself.  I  fear  to  know  what  he  has 
to  tell  me,  and  I  tremble  to  learn  it. 

Written  at  Vevai,  the 
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(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava.) 
"WHAT  great  objects  here  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind!  Rights,  duties,  virtues, 
conscience,  immortality,  the  punishment  of 
the  reprobate,  the  glory  of  the  saints,  eternity, 
Nature,  man,  God,  —  these  are  the  important 
subjects  on  which  I  am  about  to  address  you, 
and  what  language  shall  I  adopt  to  converse 
worthily  with  you  upon  them?  Expect  not 
from  me  the  eloquent  language  of  the  man 
who  seeks  only  to  shine,  nor  fear  to  fall  into 
the  toils  of  the  vile  sophist,  whose  sole  object 
is  to  bewilder  and  confuse.  It  is  light  and  not 
darkness  of  which  I  am  avid.  In  all  that  I 
am  about  to  say  to  you,  you  will  hear  only  the 
language  of  a  simple  man;  ah,  far  from  seeking 
to  make  a  proselyte,  how  true  it  is  that  I 
myself  have  gone  astray! 

"When  you  reason  with  philosophers  they 
speak  to  you  first  on  demonstrated  truths,  on 
evidence,  on  certainty;  that  is  all  very  well  for 
them,  whose  minds  are  made  up  about  every- 
thing, but  for  us  who  have  learned  to  doubt, 
let  us  commence  by  defining  the  sense  of  these 
words. 

"Let  us  examine,  without  prejudice,  the 
degree  of  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  even  that 
which  is  best  founded,  and  of  all  these  demon- 
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strations  with  which  the  human  mind  seems 
so  well  satisfied. 

"We  cannot  judge  save  by  our  senses:  all 
our  ideas  are  founded  on  our  sensations;  our 
senses  are,  therefore,  the  measure  of  all  our 
known  facts. 

"  Our  sensations  take  place  within  us,  since 
they  make  us  feel  our  existence,  but  the  objects 
are  outside  of  us,  since  they  affect  us  inde- 
pendently of  ourselves,  and  often  against  our 
will.  We  are,  therefore,  as  certain  of  the 
existence  of  the  universe,  of  an  external  world, 
as  we  are  of  our  own. 

"But  what  are  these  objects?  There's  the 
rub;  here  originates  the  first  insurmountable 
difficulty. 

"Our  sensations  are  the  relations  of  ma- 
terial objects  to  our  senses;  but  the  nature  of 
the  perceptions  of  the  mind  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nature  of  our  corporeal 
organs.  The  sensation  excited  in  our  minds 
by  sound  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  air 
waves  which  strike  the  tympana  of  our  ears. 

"We  know  not,  therefore,  objects  in  them- 
selves. When  we  wish  to  penetrate  to  the 
foundation  of  things  we  find  ourselves  lost  in 
an  abyss  of  mystery.  Let  us  see  if  we  under- 
stand their  relations  any  better. 
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"The  nature  of  things  in  themselves  is  for- 
bidden to  us. 

"Man  can  know  the  exact  relations  which 
things  have  to  him;  but  he  cannot  judge  of 
those  which  objects  have  to  one  another. 

"Whenever  we  would  judge  by  what  we 
feel  ourselves  of  what  other  objects  feel,  we  are 
necessarily  launched  into  a  sea  of  error. 

"  They  prate  to  us  incessantly  of  proof  from 
the  senses.  I  confess  that  I  know  nothing  of 
such  a  thing. 

"  We  are  sure  of  nothing  by  intuitive  knowl- 
edge, not  even  of  our  own  existence;  for  we 
only  acquire  this  consciousness  by  reflecting 
on  our  actual  sensations. 

"To  perceive  is  to  feel,  but  not  to  judge. 
By  sensation  we  are  well  affected  or  we  per- 
ceive objects  well,  but  isolated,  such  as  they 
are  in  Nature.  By  judgment  alone  have  we 
consciousness.  Now  our  sensational  consti- 
tution has  not  this  faculty  which  compares 
and  decides. 

"It  is,  therefore,  an  absurdity  to  wish  to 
prove  anything  by  sensation;  if  we  understand 
by  these  words  a  proof  founded  on  sensation, 
all  our  thoughts  are  of  the  same  nature;  for 
all  our  ideas  are  founded  on  our  sensations. 
Whence  come,  then,  all  our  errors?  From 
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the  faculty  of  judging.  Now,  how  many 
things  influence  this  faculty! 

"  First,  the  limitation  of  our  knowledge,  the 
narrowness  of  our  views. 

"When  we  enter  into  the  examination  of  a 
subject  in  order  to  refute  some  popular  fallacy, 
we  soon  find  that  we  may  not  expect  to  eluci- 
date any  better  the  truth  by  calling  to  our  aid 
the  most  ingenious  systems,  and  the  result  of 
our  researches  generally  is  that  we  are  in  want 
of  light  to  decide  the  question. 

"Thus,  after  wandering  from  the  beaten 
track  and  shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  child- 
hood, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  pure  and 
simple,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  finally 
obliged  to  come,  after  thousands  of  circum- 
gyrations, is  to  the  wise  one  from  which  we 
started. 

"Another  source  of  error  is  the  necessity 
under  which  we  labor  of  having  to  supplement 
our  own  cognitions  with  those  of  others. 
Now,  as  ideas  are  not  sensible  objects,  it  is 
impossible  that  men  should  not  attach  to  the 
same  word  very  different  significations,  and 
this  is  a  prolific  source  of  the  eternal  disputes 
of  metaphysicians. 

"Let  us  retrench,  therefore,  from  our  cog- 
nitions all  that  is  doubtful,  uncertain,  and  only 
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brilliant.  Alas,  to  what  a  miserable  remnant 
is  reduced  that  science  which  enlightened  our 
fathers  and  which  will  enlighten  our  grand- 
children! 

"A  third  and  equally  fruitful  source  of  error 
is  the  irresistible  illusion  of  the  passions. 

"In  a  certain  case  we  judge  a  certain  thing 
favorably.  Let  us  change  its  position,  and 
we  form  a  contrary  judgment.  Our  judg- 
ments are  all  contrary,  and  are  not  well 
founded.  To-day  we  contemn  that  which 
yesterday  we  admired.  We  lose  what  we 
sought.  The  objects  are  constantly  changing 
according  to  our  mental  attitudes,  and  our 
mental  condition  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed,  and  these  are 
never  for  a  moment  the  same.  Even  the  true 
relations  which  objects  bear  to  ourselves  are 
not  dispassionately  known  to  us. 

"  *  But  we  know  these  errors,  these  sophisms 
of  the  senses,'  it  will  be  said;  'we  can  correct 
them.' 

"With  what  instrument?  Reason?  But 
can  we  trust  to  reason?  In  spite  of  these 
formulas  of  arguments  calculated  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  human  reason,  where  is  he  who 
can  assure  us  that  we  are  not  mistaken,  even 
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when  we  deduce  an  immediate  consequence 
from  admitted  principles. 

;*You  know  that  famous  axiom,  the  divisi- 
bility of  matter.  Very  well,  choose  any  body 
of  matter  you  please.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
must  concede  that  the  parts  of  this  body  are 
infinitely  divisible,  otherwise,  at  a  certain 
point,  matter  would  cease  to  be  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  must  allow  that  the  infinite 
has  limits;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  large  body 
contains  more  parts  than  a  small  one,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  parts  of  the  small  one,  the  number  of  parts 
of  its  excess  in  size. 

"Thus,  you  see,  we  have  evidence  opposed 
to  evidence,  and  reason  confounded  by  itself! 
without  our  being  able  to  reconcile  these 
differences.  Without  any  fault  in  our  reason- 
ing we  find  man  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the 
science  of  his  cognitions,  —  without  know- 
ing any  truth  on  which  he  can  take  hold 
and  his  poor  human  reason  all  at  sea,  with- 
out power  even  in  the  simplest  matters. 
Here  we  are  therefore  reduced  to  distrust 
our  own  lights,  even  those  that  seem  the  most 
evident,  —  reduced  even  to  doubt  if  we  know 
anything. 

"  Nevertheless  man  is  vain  enough  to  decide 
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what  the  universe  is  in  itself,  and  what  he  is 
in  relation  to  it. 

"He  has  withal  some  acquired  cognitions, 
sufficiently  real  to  give  him  the  right  of  relying 
upon  their  certainty. 

"O  Reason!  Reason!  torch  divine,  given 
to  man  for  his  guide.  Why  hast  thou  ac- 
quainted him  with  so  little,  thou  who  proudly 
risest  above  sensible  objects,  and  pretendest 
to  sound  the  abysses  and  insensible  things, 
and  yet  canst  not  decide  on  the  nature  of  the 
things  which  concern  thee  most  ? 

"  Feeble  glimmer,  whose  sole  service  to  man 
seems  to  be  to  make  the  darkness  around  him 
visible,  how  shall  I  trust  myself  to  thy  light? 
What  assurance  have  I  that  in  accepting  thy 
guidance  I  shall  not  be  led  astray? 

"Thus,  then,  whether  man  observes  or 
not,  whether  he  reflects  or  not,  he  can  never 
attain  to  certitude.  It  is  vain  for  him  to 
strive  to  reach  the  truth;  it  always  eludes 
him.  In  vain  he  struggles  to  know  the 
truth;  with  all  his  efforts  he  can  only  leap 
from  error  to  error,  wasting  his  life  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty. 

"  Incapable,  therefore,  of  ever  arriving  at  the 
truth,  pure  and  simple,  what  remains  for  us 
to  do  but  to  shun  the  beaten  tracks,  and  with- 
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out  attempting  to  study  the  inanities  of  folly 
to  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  sage  hyronism!"  [sic]. 

Here  my  hermit  paused,  and  I,  astonished 
at  the  novelty  of  what  I  had  heard,  left  him 
in  order  to  reflect  on  these  new  doctrines;  but 
my  first  care  was  to  commit  them  to  writing, 
in  order  that  you  also  should  know  them. 

Shall  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  burn 
with  desire  to  know  more,  and  yet  I  fear  to 
take  up  the  subject  again. 

Like  those  sanguinary  spectacles  which 
cause  us  to  avert  our  faces  in  horror  by  their 
barbarity,  but  which  again  immediately  recall 
our  attention  by  their  singularity,  seemed  this 
man's  talk. 

In  this  bizarre  medley  of  thoughts  am  I 
involved  at  present,  and  I  rather  begin  to  fear 
that  in  our  arduous  pursuit  of  happiness  we 
do  not  always  find  wisdom. 

Written  at  Vevai,  the 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

I  WENT  back.  .  .  . 

"A  few  days  ago  I  made  you  see  that  all  our 
cognizances  are  uncertain.  I  should  at  that 
point  have  brought  our  discussion  to  an  end. 

"  But  let  us  leave  the  sterile  language  which 
severe  reason  dictates,  which  would  walk  only 
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in  the  paths  of  certainty,  and  would  confine 
man  to  the  narrow  circle  of  evidence,  so  that 
he  should  not  be  sure  even  of  his  own  existence. 

"Let  us  concede  something  to  incertitude, 
and,  while  regarding  only  as  probabilities 
those  principles  which  philosophers  view  as 
the  most  certain,  let  us  follow  these  philoso- 
phers and  let  us  see  whither  our  vain  reason 
will  lead  us. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  thick  darkness  by 
which  man  is  invariably  surrounded,  what  eye 
is  keen  enough  to  descry  the  truth  ?  what  sub- 
lime intellect  can  conceive  it? 

"'Let  the  blind  imbecile  believe  in  his 
priest;  let  the  stupid  vulgar  be  guided  by 
sages/  —  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  —  *  as  for 
me  I  shall  follow  another  route.  If  Nature 
has  bestowed  upon  me  the  gift  of  reason,  she 
meant  doubtless  that  I  should  use  it,  and 
feeble  as  my  understanding  is,  nevertheless  I 
must  trust  it  alone.  Human  conceptions, 
sacred  prejudices,  august  mysteries,  opinions 
of  our  fathers,  come  to  the  tribunal  of  my 
reason.  After  having  so  long  abused  you,  let 
me  at  last  fix  my  vacillating  faith,  let  me  now 
appreciate  you!' 

"What  am  I?     That  is  the  first  question 
that  a  wise  man  should  ask  himself. 
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"But  what  a  variety  of  opinions  are  enter- 
tained thereupon  by  the  thinkers!  One  be- 
lieves that  a  man  is  nothing  but  matter. 
Another  assures  us  that  he  is  also  composed  of 
a  spiritual  substance.  The  latter  makes  of 
him  an  extraordinary  being;  the  former  places 
him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  animals. 
Which  shall  we  believe?  who  are  right,  and 
who  are  wrong? 

"  Let  us  endeavor  to  form  our  own  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  do  not  let  us  engage  indis- 
criminately in  the  examination  of  the  endless 
opinions  thereupon,  but  only  of  those  which 
seem  to  be  founded  on  reason. 

"I  exist,  and  have  a  body  by  which  I  am 
affected.  I  possess  also  the  faculties  of  feeling, 
of  thinking,  of  recollecting,  of  willing,  of  judg- 
ing. These  are  the  first  truths  that  strike  me, 
and  of  which  I  cannot  rid  myself. 

"  But  is  my  existence  confined  to  that  exter- 
nal material  world  that  falls  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  my  senses  ?  Is  that  which  determines 
my  judgments,  which  regulates  my  actions, 
which  decides  my  choice,  of  the  same  nature 
as  my  body  ?  Are  my  judgments  necessitated 
by  the  impressions  I  receive,  or  do  they  arise 
independently  ? 

"In  vain  do  I  weary  myself  in  these  re- 
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searches;  these  questions  have  been  too  long 
neglected  to  be  cleared  up,  to  be  penetrated, 
at  the  first  glance.  By  simpler  elements  we 
must  needs  arrive  at  the  solution  of  such 
problems.  When  I  enter  into  myself  to  ex- 
amine what  passes  within  me,  I  feel  that  my 
body  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  corporeal 
objects;  but  I  feel  not  their  impressions,  except 
in  as  far  as  they  act  on  my  senses ;  and  if  I  had 
not  bodily  sense  I  should  have  no  sensations 
independently  of  the  objects  which  produce 
them. 

"Sleeping or  waking,  however,  I  have  ideas. 
I  can  therefore  dispense  with  this  principle  at 
will,  can  in  fact  detach  it  in  such  a  way  from 
my  body  that  what  affects  my  senses  becomes, 
as  it  were,  alien  to  it. 

"I  am  assured  also  by  reasoning  of  the 
existence  of  this  principle;  I  am  conscious  of 
relations  which  do  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  my  senses :  I  have,  then,  a  sensibility 
distinct  from  that  of  the  body. 

"My  body  is  material,  and  matter  is  dust. 
The  principle  which  thinks  in  me  is  active. 

"I  am  conscious  of  something  within  me 
which  moves,  which  combines,  folds  beings 
one  upon  another,  and  which  darts  beyond  the 
bonds  which  compress  it. 
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"Matter  is  circumscribed;  space  is  its  meas- 
ure. The  principle  which  thinks  within  me  is 
stopped  by  nothing.  It  flies  on  the  wings  of 
the  mind,  and  in  an  instant  traverses  the  uni- 
verse: space  is  not  its  measure.  For  it  the 
confines  of  the  universe  are  too  narrow.  The 
body  is  wounded  by  whatever  touches  it  too 
nearly.  It  needs  time  to  approach  another 
body;  everything  resists  it,  is  an  obstacle  in  its 
way;  and  its  movements  cease  at  the  slightest 
shock.  But  the  mind  unites  itself  intimately 
to  whatever  object  it  pleases.  Time,  distance, 
greatness,  shape,  nothing  can  prevent  this 
union.  It  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
and  is  effected  in  an  instant.  Man,  then,  is_ 
not  a  corporeal  being. 

"All  our  ideas  are  founded  on  our  sensa- 
tions, and  our  sensations  are  nothing  else  than 
the  relations  of  our  senses  with  the  material 
objects  that  affect  them;  but  the  internal  sen- 
sation has  nothing  in  common  with  the  nature 
of  our  organs.  The  sensations  excited  in  my 
mind,  for  example,  by  light  or  by  sound  re- 
semble in  no  respect  the  luminous,  tenuous 
matter  called  light,  or  that  agitation  which 
sound  produces  in  the  air.  It  is  our  eyes  and 
our  ears  that  have  with  these  material  sub- 
stances all  the  necessary  adaptations,  because 
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these  organs  are,  in  fact,  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  matter  itself.  Thus  for  the  man  who 
would,  without  prejudice,  convince  himself 
that  he  is  composed  of  a  substance  that  feels 
(mind)  distinct  from  the  body,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  compare  the  nature  of  our  external 
with  that  of  our  internal  sensations. 

"The  body  is  possessed  of  many  organs  of 
sensation,  and  each  organ  has  its  peculiar 
manner  of  feeling.  Often  they  are  all  simul- 
taneously affected  and  their  sensations  are  all 
united  in  a  single  sentient  being,  without  being 
confounded,  and  without  any  peculiar  sensa- 
tion resulting  from  their  commingling.  Now, 
how  can  you  attribute  to  matter  that  intimate 
communication  whereby  one  perceives  an- 
other ?  Only  in  a  being  distinct  from  the  body 
can  one  conceive  of  this  sensitive  medium. 

"It  is,  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  a  principle 
altogether  distinct  from  the  body  that  we  dis- 
tinguish our  sensations  from  one  another;  now, 
to  perceive  is  to  feel;  but  to  distinguish  and  to 
judge,  or  to  feel  and  to  judge,  are  not  the  same 
thing. 

"By  corporeal  sensation  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  us  isolated,  such  as  they  are  in  Na- 
ture. By  judgment  we  unite  them,  we  trans- 
pose them,  so  to  say,  one  on  the  other,  in  order 
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to  pronounce  on  their  relations.  Now,  we  do 
not  find  in  matter  this  active  force,  which 
composes,  superposes,  and  then  pronounces 
judgment. 

"Without  this  intelligent  force,  as  there  is 
no  communication  between  our  senses,  and 
as  our  sensations  are  all  produced  within  us, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
object  which  has  affected  us  and  to  recognize 
the  identity  of  the  objects  of  our  sensations, 
mediate  or  immediate.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
man  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body. 

"  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether 
God  could  confer  upon  matter  the  faculty  of 
thinking.  I  have  shown  that  the  phenomena 
of  thought  are  inconceivable  in  a  material 
being;  that  is  to  say,  the  substance  which 
thinks  within  us  is  not  matter. 

"  Now,  this  substance  which  thinks  within  us 
is  called  mind,  spirit,  —  which  you  please. 

"There  are,  therefore,  in  man  two  distinct 
and  even  contradictory  substances. 

"The  one  is  corporeal,  endowed  with  ex- 
tension, weight,  impenetrability;  the  other 
immaterial,  endowed  with  sensation,  memory, 
intelligence,  volition. 

"  But  what  is  spirit  ?  I  do  not  know.  The 
mind,  like  the  body,  is  not  known  to  me, 
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except  through  its  faculties.  Of  its  nature  I 
know  nothing.  By  reflecting  on  its  operations 
I  perceive  easily  that  it  is  not  material.  But 
how  can  I  conceive  of  a  real  being  entirely 
disengaged  from  matter?  How  shall  I  form 
an  idea  of  it?  In  vain  do  I  weary  myself  in 
the  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  pure 
spirituality.  That  is  beyond  my  range.  The 
more  I  strive  to  attain  to  this  knowledge,  the 
less  do  I  know  it;  my  troubled  mind  always 
either  figures  to  itself  a  corporeal  being,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

"But  is  the  soul  immortal?  As  to  that  I 
am  also  ignorant.  All  that  I  know  about  it  is 
that  it  is  not  so  by  its  nature;  for  everything 
which  has  received  being  may  also,  in  like 
manner,  lose  it.  If  I  compare  myself  with 
the  lower  animals  —  with  those,  at  least, 
which  I  can  well  observe  —  I  recognize  in 
them  the  same  faculties  that  I  feel  in  myself, 
though  less  developed,  and  I  infer  from  this 
analogy  the  identity  of  their  nature  with  my 
own.  Man  is,  therefore,  an  animal,  but  more 
susceptible  than  his  fellow-creatures  of  being 
perfected. 

"  This,  then,  is  all  we  know  of  man's  nature, 
and  I  think  all  that  will  be  permitted  us  ever 
to  know." 
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(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
THIS  morning  quite  early  I  visited  my  her- 
mit, and  found  him  busy  in  his  garden.  After 
some  moments'  conversation  on  the  cares  of 
life,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me,  by  a 
secret  path,  to  the  summit  of  the  crag  which 
he  has  made  his  residence. 

What  an  admirable  view  there  is  from  this 
elevation!  On  one  side,  the  sight  runs  over 
an  immense  forest,  whose  verdant  foliage  is 
reflected  to  the  eye  in  divers  tints ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  view  is  lost  in  a  vast  enameled  plain 
intersected  by  a  thousand  channels  and  cov- 
ered with  flocks.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
and  the  sun  gilded  the  tops  of  the  hills  and  the. 
white  summits  of  the  Alps.  Thousands  of 
charming  objects  seemed  to  offer  themselves 
to  my  enraptured  gaze.  Nature  seemed  this 
day  to  exhibit  all  her  adornments.  When  we 
had  for  a  long  time  admired  in  silence  her 
beauties,  we  seated  ourselves  under  some 
bushes,  which  afforded  us  their  shade. 

"We  are  always  told  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
of  a  First  Cause  from  whom  the  universe  has 
derived  its  existence,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
being,  movement,  and  life.  Let  us  leave  there 
the  superlative  follies  of  theology  and  the 
absurd  stories  told  in  fable,  in  order  to  ex- 
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amine  what  the  sages  of  this  world  have  told 
us  regarding  this  first  moving  cause. 

"When  I  direct  my  eyes  to  the  objects 
which  environ  me,  and  exercise  my  reason  on 
what  I  perceive,  when  I  think  that  everything 
of  which  the  universe  is  composed  is  subject 
to  change,  I  soon  conclude  that  the  world  is 
not  eternal. 

"If  the  world  were  eternal,  all  its  compo- 
nent parts  would  be  appropriate,  their  order 
would  be  immutable  in  each  particle;  indeed, 
one  could  not  even  conceive  it  otherwise. 

"But  this  world  is  subject  to  change;  every 
instant  there  is  a  new  scene. 

"Now  the  tempests  plow  the  lands  and  the 
seas,  the  skies  are  obscured  by  thick  clouds, 
which  pour  down  deluges  of  water. 

"Now  the  earth  is  enameled  with  verdure 
and  crowned  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Now  it 
is  despoiled  of  its  foliage. 

"Beings  themselves  change  their  nature. 
Subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  an  egg  is  converted 
into  flesh;  and  this  flesh  buried  in  dust,  itself 
becomes  dust.  An  acorn  placed  in  the  ground 
is  changed  into  wood;  this  wood  placed  in  the 
fire  is  changed  into  flame,  ashes,  carbon, 
smoke. 

"Sand  placed  in  a  hot  crucible  is  soon  no 
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longer  sand;  a  dead  man  is  no  longer  a  man. 
No  being  grows  but  by  the  decay  of  some 
other  one.  This  observation  applies  not  only 
to  bodies,  but  also  to  spirits.  The  mind  in 
infancy  seems  at  first  without  any  knowledge. 
Its  faculties  develop  in  the  same  measure  as 
its  body  grows  and  strengthens,  and  after- 
wards its  mental  powers  decline  with  those  of 
the  machine  which  encloses  them. 

"In  all  the  stages  of  man's  life,  the  mind 
wills  and  soon  it  wills  no  more.  It  loves,  and 
soon  its  love  changes  into  hatred.  It  approves 
what  soon  it  condemns.  There  is  no  fixed 
state  for  it.  Its  desires  vary  with  its  thoughts, 
and  its  thoughts  with  the  new  objects  which 
affect  it. 

"Now,  the  instability  of  the  things  that 
compose  the  universe  demonstrates  that  it  is 
not  eternal,  and,  if  it  is  not  eternal,  there  must 
be  a  cause  for  its  existence.  This  cause  we 
name  God,  Creator,  etc. 

"The  idea  of  a  Creator  excludes  that  of  an 
anterior  being.  The  Author  of  that  which 
exists  is  therefore  independent,  and,  conse- 
quently, includes  in  himself  the  principle  of 
his  existence.  Whence  I  infer  that  he  had  it 
in  himself  throughout  all  time,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, he  is  eternal.  From  the  notion  of 
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a  creative  being  is  derived  again  that  of  his 
immutability,  for  since  he  is  independent,  all 
that  he  possesses  has  been  in  him  from  the 
beginning.  All  that  he  possesses  must  have 
been  and  will  be  in  him  at  all  times.  Conse- 
quently he  is  immutable. 

"  But  this  eternal  being ;  what  is  he  ?  Where 
is  he  ?  Where  does  he  keep  himself  ? 

"These  questions  are  above  my  power  of 
reason.  When  I  would  contemplate  him  in 
his  essence,  he  escapes  me,  and  my  troubled 
spirit  sees  nothing.  If  man  can  know  God  it 
must  needs  be  in  Nature.  We  must  study 
him  in  his  works;  for  in  Nature  he  deigns  to 
manifest  himself  to  our  eyes. 

"  If  my  reason  discovers  an  eternal  and  im- 
mutable God  in  Nature,  it  discovers  him  also 
to  be  wise  and  powerful. 

"If,  from  the  meditation  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Creator,  I  pass  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  works,  I  see  all  Nature  subjected  to  ad- 
mirable laws.  What  pen  could  worthily  de- 
scribe them  ?  What  magnificence  in  the  skies ! 
What  harmony  in  the  courses  of  the  sun  and 
stars!  I  see  these  determined  motions;  there 
exists,  therefore,  a  cause  that  determines  them, 
an  agent  that  directs  them. 

"Matter  itself  shows  me  a  volition;  matter 
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itself,  according  to  certain  laws,  shows  me  an 
intelligence.  I  judge  so  from  the  order  I 
witness  in  the  world,  although  I  am  ignorant 
of  its  ultimate  object ;  because,  to  judge  of  the 
actual  parts,  we  should  have  to  study  their 
concourse,  their  relations,  etc.,  and  to  observe 
the  universal  concert. 

"Behold  how  all  things  are  linked  to  one 
another  in  Nature;  how  all  beings  are  depen- 
dent upon  each  other;  how  everything  has  its 
place,  its  rank.  What  wisdom  is  manifest  in 
each  part!  what  harmony  in  the  whole!  Oh, 
what  pen  can  fitly  describe  it! 

"What  finesse,  what  delicacy  are  shown  in 
the  structure  of  leaves,  and  in  all  those  objects 
which  are  meant  to  be  contemplated  close  at 
hand!  what  a  marvellous  variety  in  the  colors 
of  flowers! 

"  What  boundless  love  and  wisdom  are  seen 
in  the  organization  of  the  animals!  what  an 
artistic  disposition  of  their  senses!  what  a 
marvellous  adaptation  of  their  constitution 
and  configuration  to  the  element  or  place  in 
which  they  have  to  live!  What  ingenuity  is 
displayed  in  their  vessels,  what  subtlety  in  the 
liquids  which  circulate  through  them!  What 
symmetry  in  their  parts !  What  an  admirable 
distribution  of  the  organs,  of  the  arms  suited 
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to  their  wants!    What  grace,  what  delicacy, 
in  their  forms !     What  variety  in  their  species ! 

"What  innumerable  gradations,  what  im- 
perceptible relations  between  the  extremes! 
for  example,  between  the  mule  and  the  ele- 
phant, between  the  mind  of  a  mole  and  that 
of  an  eagle,  between  the  intelligence  of  a  man 
and  that  of  an  earthworm. 

"  How  is  everything  in  Nature  united  ?  How 
are  all  beings  dependent  upon  one  another? 
How  has  each  thing  its  place,  its  rank  ?  What 
wisdom  in  each  part!  what  harmony  in  the 
whole !  And  if  what  I  now  perceive  in  Nature 
transports  me,  oh,  what  must  it  be  to  perceive 
the  myriads  of  things  that  are  at  present  be- 
yond the  limited  sphere  of  my  sensations! 
Yes,  from  the  heavens  and  every  star  that 
adorns  them,  the  earth  and  all  that  embel- 
lishes it,  to  the  smallest  insect,  everything  sings 
aloud,  in  accents  that  all  but  the  deaf  must 
hear,  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
Author. 

"Here  cease  our  cognitions,  and  if  culti- 
vated reason  discovers  in  Nature  a  Creator 
eternal,  immovable,  and  unchangeable,  if  it 
announces  to  us  a  God  powerful  and  wise,  in 
all  else  it  leaves  us  in  profound  darkness; 
whatever  efforts  we  may  make  we  can  discover 
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no  more;  the  mandate  has  been  pronounced, 
'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther/ 

"Some  philosophers,  however,  assert  that 
they  can  discover  also  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  in  the  works  of  his  wisdom. 

'  *  Having  endowed  his  creatures  with  wants, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  provision  for  their 
satisfaction.  But  certain  fruits  could  serve  as 
nourishment  for  man  and  beast,  and  an  earth 
without  beauty  as  their  dwelling-place.  And 
yet  what  a  variety  of  flowers  and  of  fruits  does 
it  not  lavishly  produce!  and  in  these  flowers 
and  fruits  how  various  and  at  the  same  time 
delightful  are  the  colors,  the  tastes,  and  the 
perfumes!  What  an  admirable  decoration  of 
the  earth !  With  each  season  it  presents  itself 
to  us  in  a  new  dress  and  with  new  presents. 

"Evidently  the  colors  were  meant  for  the 
sight,  the  perfume  for  the  smelling,  the  tastes 
for  the  palate,  the  sounds  for  the  ear.  For  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  of  his  creatures  he 
has  enameled  the  meadows  with  flowers,  he 
has  scented  the  air  with  perfumes,  bestowed 
their  savor  on  plants  and  fruits,  and  cheered 
us  with  the  song  of  birds. 

:*This  glorious  spectacle  of  the  universe 
must  have  been  displayed,  then,  for  the  good 
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of  his  creatures;  for  this  reason  Nature  is  so 
prodigal  of  her  gifts. 

"'  Affecting  truth,  the  Master  of  the  world, 
in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  creatures, 
has  done  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confer 
upon  them  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
pleasures.  Only  consider  for  a  moment  our 
necessities  and  how  they  are  supplied,  and  you 
will  see  this  truth  everywhere  confirmed;  and 
by  these  innumerable,  incessant,  tender  cares 
he  deigns  to  manifest  himself  to  us  always  as 
a  Benefactor.' 

"Let  the  philosophers  and  fine  declaimers 
say  what  they  will,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Nature  ever  interested  herself  in  the  welfare 
of  her  creatures. 

"If  the  earth  in  some  places  offers  us  a 
smiling  aspect,  she  there  redoubles  the  toils 
and  labors  of  man  in  converting  into  pleasant 
villages  and  fruitful  fields  places  formerly 
covered  with  brambles  and  forests,  marshes, 
and  sandy  deserts,  which  were  rather  the 
retreat  of  wild  beasts  than  a  domicile  for  man. 
These  beautiful  woods,  these  lovely  flowers 
which  you  so  much  admire,  owe  their  origin 
to  man's  intelligence,  labor,  and  care. 

"All  these  different  species  of  animals  to 
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which  you  direct  our  attention  are  destined  to 
prey  on  and  devour  one  another.  And  what 
say  you  to  the  monsters  of  the  forests,  these 
terrors  rather  than  ornaments  of  the  earth? 
and  to  these  insects  that  destroy  our  fruits  in 
the  bud  and  devour  the  sustenance  of  our 
lives? 

** Audacious  mortals,'  they  reply,  'will  you 
never  cease  to  attack  High  Heaven,  to  set 
yourselves  up  as  judges  of  the  Most  High,  to 
sit  as  gods  on  God  himself?  The  accusation 
of  folly  always  is,  here  there  is  too  much;  there 
too  little.  Shall  we  always  hear  pride  and 
ignorance  murmur  against  Eternal  Wisdom? 
Blind  beings  that  you  are,  how  can  you  not  see 
that  what  you  find  fault  with  is  the  chef 
d'ceuvre  of  wisdom?  Do  you  not  see  that 
everything  has  its  place,  its  support,  its  desti- 
nation in  Nature,  and  that  it  is  in  this  con- 
catenation that  the  wisdom  you  carp  at  is 
displayed  ? 

"  *  Suppress  these  insects  of  which  you  com- 
plain, the  worms  and  caterpillars,  and  you 
take  their  sustenance  from  the  little  birds, 
which  form  part  of  your  food,  which  embellish 
Nature,  and  which  enliven  the  air  with  their 
sweet  warblings. 
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"  *  Let  these  species  that  feed  on  one  another 
cease  to  do  so  and  we  should  soon  see  the 
earth  covered  with  them,  to  the  universal 
destruction  of  life. 

* '  Cast  a  glance  over  all  Nature,  and  behold 
with  what  wisdom  everything  is  governed. 

"  *  In  the  prodigious  variety  of  animals,  how 
could  they  subsist  if  some  species  did  not  serve 
for  food  to  others  ? 

'The  wolf  devours  the  sheep;  the  sheep 
devours  the  grass,  the  insect  the  grass;  the 
birds  devour  the  insect;  man  devours  the  bird. 
Each  species  is  nourished  by  the  individuals 
of  some  other,  without  destroying  it.  For 
Nature  has  allotted  to  each  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms.  If  the  bird  has  a  bill,  the  insect 
has  a  thousand  means  of  escaping  it.  To  face 
the  onslaughts  of  the  lion  and  the  bear,  Nature 
has  not  left  the  hare  and  the  stag  without  de- 
fence. 

'Thus  each  species  finds  wherewithal  to 
live;  and  there  always  remain  enough  to  per- 
petuate the  species;  and,  without  this  law, 
how  could  the  world  contain  them  ? 

"And  all  these  species  perpetuate  them- 
selves by  a  common  germ  characteristic  to 
each,  but  formed  of  principles  common  to  all. 
They  give  back  to  the  common  mass  whatever 
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they  have  taken  from  it,  disappearing  from  the 
earth  after  having  dwelt  on  it  for  some  time, 
and  making  way  for  the  production  of  new 
beings  which  in  their  turn  will  inhabit  it. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  keeps 
bringing  together  the  same  elements,  and 
makes  them  serve  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
all  the  ages.' 

"  But  the  poison  ? 

"But  this  unquenchable  and  unnecessary 
thirst  for  blood  ? 

"But  these  venomous  plants  and  fruits? 

"But  these  dreadful  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes? the  fearful  thunder-storms,  floods, 
and  tornadoes?  But  these  contagious  mala- 
dies that  poison  the  source  of  life  and  putrefy 
our  bodies  in  the  midst  of  inexpressible 
sufferings  ? 

"  For  what  good  are  all  these  things  ?  How 
do  they  harmonize  with  the  watchful  care  of 
a  loving  and  beneficent  Providence? 

"Whence  come  these  germs  of  hatred,  of 
envy,  and  of  jealousy  in  our  hearts?  Why 
must  I  ever  see  in  my  fellow-man  a  strange 
and  frightful  animal  ?  In  the  conflict  of  per- 
sonal interests  each  one  sees  his  fortune  in  the 
misfortune  of  others ;  proud  and  vain,  some 
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glory  in  the  humiliation  of  their  fellows,  — 
envious  and  jealous,  they  are  soothed  and 
comforted  by  the  imperfection  and  delinquen- 
cies of  others.  And  such  is  the  depravity  of 
the  heart  which  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  us 
that  beauty,  virtue,  wisdom  are  themselves 
delusive  objects. 

"  Moreover,  what  does  all  that  the  sages  tell 
us  to  demonstrate  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
prove,  except  that  it  cannot  be  coextensive 
with  his  wisdom? 

"  All  that  is  said  to  us  in  justification  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence  is  admirable  in  the 
present  system  of  things.  But  how  vain  is 
their  wisdom  and  how  narrow  their  views! 
*  What  you  murmur  about,'  they  say,  *  is  only 
the  necessary  effects  of  the  laws  of  Nature.' 

"Precisely  so;  that  is  just  the  very  thing  of 
which  I  complain,  —  how  happens  it  that  they 
are  necessary  effects? 

"That  a  workman  should  meet  with  resist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  his  work  on  the  matter 
which  he  wishes  to  set  in  operation  is  nothing 
surprising;  he  is  himself  subject  to  laws  of 
which  he  cannot  change  the  course.  But  that 
the  Being  of  beings,  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
he  who  needs  only  to  will  in  order  to  create  or 
annihilate,  —  to  think,  I  say,  that  he  should 
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be  subject  to  these  laws!  Could  he  not  make 
the  animals  less  fruitful,  so  that  they  might 
not  multiply  to  such  a  degree  as  to  swarm  the 
earth?  Could  not  he  enable  them  to  live  on 
less,  so  that  they  might  not  be  necessitated  to 
devour  one  another?  or,  rather,  could  he  not 
have  made  the  earth  more  fertile,  —  the  trees 
to  be  more  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  carnivo- 
rous animals  to  have  other  habits  and  cease 
devouring  one  another? 

"Could  he  not  by  some  other  law  prevent 
the  thunderbolt  from  darting  from  the  threat- 
ening cloud,  and  the  lava  imprisoned  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  from  shaking  its  founda- 
tions ? 

"What  shall  I  say  to  you  when  I  consider 
the  state  of  matters?  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  pleasure  whereof  Nature  has  given  us  to 
taste,  she  wished  to  let  us  see  that  she  could 
have  made  us  perfectly  happy,  had  she  wished, 
but  that  she  did  not  deign  to  be  concerned 
about  our  happiness. 

"As  I  only  stopped  to  controvert  the  proofs 
usually  adduced  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  you  will  perhaps  suppose  that  I 
admit  all  his  other  attributes  as  incontestable, 
and  you  will  doubtless  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  even  the  existence 
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of  a  First  Cause  to  be  incontestably  demon- 
strated. 

"  What  sages  tell  us  regarding  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God  is  all  very  pretty,  no 
doubt,  but  let  us  see  if  it  is  as  solid  as  brilliant. 
Let  us  examine  without  prejudice  those  prin- 
ciples of  wisdom  founded  on  rules  of  reasoning, 
and  with  which  human  philosophical  pride 
seems  so  well  satisfied. 

"When  we  inquire  into  those  demonstra- 
tions which  philosophers  have  given  of  the 
existence  of  God,  we  find  that  they  are  all 
founded  on  the  principle,  'Nothing  without  a 
cause.'  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  an 
immovable  foundation,  but  on  reflection  we 
find  that  it  is  not  so  solid  as  we  had  supposed. 
For  on  what  is  the  principle, '  Nothing  without 
a  cause,5  founded  ? 

"In  order  to  establish  a  particular  law,  a 
few  observations  suffice,  but  to  found  such  a 
universal  law  would  necessitate  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  Nature.  Do  we  know  all  the  laws 
of  Nature?  Have  we  any  idea  of  all  the 
possibilities  ?  Where  is  the  man  so  vain  as  to 
dare  make  such  a  profession  ? 

"Consider  all  the  works  of  man's  intellect. 
To  what  does  all  we  as  yet  know  of  the  laws 
of  our  little  planet  amount,  notwithstanding 
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all  the  societies  and  other  means  instituted  for 
perfecting  human  reason  ? 

"Poor,  vain,  little  man,  thou  dost  hardly 
know  the  outside  of  things,  and  yet  thou  pre- 
tendest  to  be  able  to  decide  on  all. 

"Even  supposing  we  knew  all  the  laws  of 
our  globe,  how  far  should  we  have  advanced  ? 
The  universe  is  illimitable,  and  yet  we  would 
presume  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  the  small 
part  which  we  inhabit! 

"  This  axiom,  then,  is  the  result  of  our  obser- 
vations in  our  planet,  and  this  particular  law 
of  our  globe  we  adopt  as  a  universal  principle. 
What,  then,  are  these  so  much  vaunted  axioms 
of  the  philosophers  but  statements  founded  on 
probabilities  ?  *  Nothing  can  result  from  noth- 
ing* is  not  absolutely  true;  for,  since  matter  is 
not  eternal,  even  by  the  philosophers'  own  show- 
ing, it  must  have  been  produced  from  nothing. 

"Let  me  add  another  reason,  which  will 
surprise  you,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the 
philosophical  axiom,  Nihil  sine  causa.  In  all 
their  systems  they  affirm  that  the  Creator  has 
no  cause,  thereby  proving  by  their  own  asser- 
tion that  their  principle  is  not  of  universal 
application. 

"Is  anything  further  needed  to  show  the 
vanity  of  their  reasonings  ? 
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"You  see,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  all  the  plausible  reason- 
ings of  philosophers,  the  existence  of  a  God 
has  not  been  rigorously  demonstrated." 

With  these  words  my  orator's  voice  failed, 
his  forehead  grew  pale,  he  bent  his  head  down, 
and,  for  some  moments,  kept  a  mournful 
silence. 

Dear  Shava,  at  first  I  was  inclined  to  ridi- 
cule the  manner  of  my  hermit.  Alas!  shall  I 
confess  to  thee  ?  His  melancholy  has  already 
passed  over  to  myself.  Joy  is  banished  from 
my  heart,  sleep  from  my  eyelids. 

As  the  bright  day  sometimes  becomes  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  the  laughing  face  of  the  sky 
is  overcast  with  clouds  and  darkness,  so, 
dear  S.,  does  this  man's  wisdom  sadden  my 
heart. 

Ah!  I  am  already  too  sensible  of  the  fact 
that,  in  seeking  wisdom,  one  does  not  always 
find  happiness. 

Written  at  Vevai,  the  - 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

ON  reaching  his  sad  dwelling,  I  found  my 

hermit  just  finishing  his  frugal  repast.     The 

impatience  with  which  I  longed  to  hear  him 
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was  so  urgent  that  I  could  hardly  give  him 
time  to  breathe. 

"We  had  our  first  two  conversations  in  this 
cave.  Let  us  walk  a  little;  I  need  it;  the 
neighboring  wood  will  be  our  lyceum.  We 
shall  not  make  such  sublime  discoveries  as  the 
philosophers,  but  we  shall  learn  to  keep  nearer 
to  the  truth." 

After  having  walked  leisurely  about  two 
miles  in  the  forest,  we  came  upon  a  sort  of 
natural  arbor,  where,  having  seated  ourselves 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the  hermit  began: 

"  Here  we  are,  reduced,  with  all  our  knowl- 
edge, intuitive  and  acquired,  to  admit  that  we 
know  not  what  to  think  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  that  we  are  not  even  sure  of  his 
existence.  But  let  that  pass ;  let  us  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  existence  of  God  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  also  that  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  goodness,  eternity,  and  other  attri- 
butes, and  let  us  continue  our  investigation, 
if  you  are  still  curious  on  the  subject. 

"Why  am  I  placed  on  this  earth,  and  what 
must  I  do  to  fulfil  my  destiny  ?  I  know  it  not, 
and  who  does?  Who  has  penetrated  the  de- 
cree of  the  Most  High,  or  who  has  been  his 
confidant?  Who  knows  the  reasons  that  de- 
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termined  the  Master  of  the  universe  when  he 
summoned  beings  out  of  nothing?  Are  not 
his  designs  hid  from  our  eyes  by  an  eternal 
night  ? 

"But  I  hear  the  sages  exclaim:  'Withdraw 
into  thyself.  Consult  the  internal  light,  and 
it  will  dispel  thy  doubts;  seek  his  law  in  thy 
heart;  there  he  has  engraven  it  and  thou  wilt 
there  read  thy  duties:  "  Worship  God  and  serve 
him."  But  from  the  height  of  his  august 
throne  what  cult  does  he  exact  of  me  ?  Alas ! 
it  were  idle  for  me  to  seek,  in  the  sincerity  of 
my  heart  and  in  the  humiliation  of  my  nonen- 
tity, to  lift  up  my  hands  towards  him.  It  were 
idle  for  me  to  say  to  him :  *  Master  of  the  uni- 
verse, O  my  Father,  Being  for  whom  I  grope, 
teach  me  thyself  what  thou  wouldst  have  me 
to  do.  Make  known  to  me  thy  sacred  will. 
Oh,  leave  me  not  in  my  eager  quest  of  thee. 
Favor  my  earnest  desires.  Why  keep  me  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  and  my  wishes  in  sus- 
pense?' Never  did  I  hear  from  him  a  re- 
sponse, and  my  heart  said  nothing  to  me  from 
him. 

"  Thus  surrounded  by  thick  darkness,  with- 
out a  guide,  without  support,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  way,  we  seek  for  him  in  vain.  'But.' 
exclaims  the  sage,  'his  nature  raises  man  to 
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the  Author  of  his  being;  this  is  the  homage  he 
owes  to  his  divine  Master.' 

"When  all  Nature  is  renewed,  every  plant 
that  grows  announces  that  the  Lord  of  Nature 
is  still  mindful  of  his  creatures.  My  heart 
melts  within  me  at  the  ravishing  spectacle,  and 
with  my  heart  and  lips  I  bless  the  great  Author. 
Thus,  from  what  I  see  around  me,  there  arises 
in  my  heart  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the 
Author  of  my  being,  and  from  this  sentiment 
originates  my  first  act  of  homage  to  the  Divin- 
ity. I  need  not  that  one  should  dictate  to  me 
this  cult.  It  is  not  dictated  by  Nature.  Is  it 
not  the  consequence  of  the  self-love  that  in- 
clines us  to  honor  him  who  does  us  good  ? 

"Undoubtedly  it  is  natural  to  love  and 
honor  our  benefactor.  But  to  feel  grateful 
towards  the  Creator  for  his  benefactions,  we 
must  perceive  and  feel  them;  and,  in  order  to 
perceive  them,  —  in  order  to  perceive  his  wis- 
dom in  his  works  and  his  goodness  in  his 
benefits,  —  we  must  be  instructed.  The  re- 
turning of  thanks  —  V action  de  grace  —  is  as 
yet,  therefore,  only  the  duty  of  the  sage;  and 
is  the  sage  himself  able  to  fulfil  it?  What 
adoration  sufficiently  worthy  could  he  offer? 
What  man  can  raise  himself  to  him,  the 
Almighty  God,  the  Being  of  beings  ?  Incom- 
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prehensible  Essence,  how  wouldst  thou  exact 
the  homage  of  a  feeble  creature  ?  How  would 
he  require  that  man  should  adore  him  ?  Can 
human  understanding  conceive  the  infinite? 
What  man  is  capable  of  representing  it  to 
himself  worthily.  Was  it  that  we  should 
fathom  the  divine  nature  that  we  were  placed 
on  this  earth,  where  we  do  not  comprehend 
the  least  of  his  works  ? 

"But  this  again  is  not  facing  the  question 
from  the  right  point  of  view.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  man  of  education  has  the  duty 
of  worshiping  God.  Very  good!  They  tell 
us  that  he  is  placed  on  the  earth  for  this 
purpose. 

"  What  need  has  the  Lord  of  the  universe  of 
us?  What  to  him  are  our  homage  and  our 
incense?  Does  he  need  our  feeble  voices  to 
sound  the  praises  of  his  empire  ?  Ah !  had  he 
wished  to  be  worshiped  by  us,  he  should,  no 
doubt,  have  been  so.  He  would  not  have 
suffered  the  idolatry  of  his  creatures,  not  that 
the  incense  due  to  him  alone  should  be  offered 
to  the  vilest  of  insects. 

"Thus  when  my  heart  is  prepared  to  offer 
thee  its  vows  and  incense,  my  reason  closes  my 
lips  in  silence  and  suspends  my  sacrifices. 

"Let  the  sages,  then,  announce  to  man,  in 
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their  eloquent  declamations  uttered  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High,  the  duties  required  of 
him  by  God,  and  dictate  the  manner  of  his 
cult.  It  would  appear  that  the  Lord  of  the 
universe,  far  from  making  man  in  order  that 
man  should  worship  him,  did  not  even  purpose 
that  man  should  know  him. 

"  But  is  this  the  march  of  the  human  intel- 
lect? Shall  man  raise  himself,  all  at  once, 
from  sensible  objects  to  things  invisible? 
Shall  the  ideas  of  creation,  limitation,  eternity, 
spirit  —  so  puzzling  to  the  sage  who  has  made 
them  his  life  study  —  shall  these  ideas,  I  say, 
enter  instantaneously  into  the  head  of  the  man 
just  issued  from  the  hands  of  Nature? 

"  How  long  a  time  has  he  taken  an  interest 
in  these  investigations!  Through  how  many 
dangers,  what  wrong  roads  of  errors,  must  he 
have  passed  before  attaining  the  object  of  his 
investigation! 

"One  does  not  pursue  the  same  methods  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  as  he  does 
to  discover  it.  The  incomprehensible  Being 
who  sets  the  universe  in  motion  is  invisible, 
escapes  all  our  senses;  only  his  works  declare 
him;  the  Luminary  himself  is  hid.  Only  by 
the  correlations  of  beings  and  the  marvellous 
harmony  of  nature  does  he  make  known  his 
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presence,  and  this  not  through  the  physical 
senses  or  sensation,  but  only  through  the 
reason,  and  that,  too,  the  cultivated  reason. 

"Only  of  corporeal  beings  has  man  any 
knowledge.  Their  correlations  are  of  no 
value  to  one  who  is  not  a  philosopher.  He 
must  rise  from  sensible  to  intellectual  objects. 
But  what  a  labor!  what  study  before  he  dis- 
cerns that  the  material  universe  is  not  eternal, 
before  he  reaches  its  divine  Author!  What  a 
distance  between  the  notion  of  two  substances 
and  that  of  a  divine  Nature,  between  the  in- 
comprehensible idea  of  the  union  of  our  body 
and  soul  and  the  idea  of  the  action  of  God  over 
all  beings. 

"The  discovery  of  a  God  in  Nature  is  the 
greatest  effort  of  the  human  intellect.  What 
a  knowledge  of  Nature  does  it  imply!  what 
study!  What  labor  to  acquire  it!  What  jus- 
tice! What  penetration!  What  a  sequence 
of  arguments  to  lead  to  the  conclusion!  To 
find  it  what  wisdom,  to  grasp  it  what  enlight- 
enment, must  men  have! 

"Men  are  born  naked,  and  have  nothing 

but  their  persons  that  they  can  call  their  own; 

but  the  earth  has  been  given  them  in  common 

with  the  animals.     This  earth  and  its  irra- 
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tional  inhabitants  man  can  appropriate,  and 
these  form  the  foundation  of  property. 

"In  endowing  her  creatures  with  life, 
Nature  has  made  them  subject  to  wants,  and 
has,  therefore,  given  them  a  right  to  all  that 
can  satisfy  these  wants;  this  is  indisputable. 
These  immediate  wants  to  which  she  has  sub- 
jected them  are,  therefore,  the  foundation  of 
their  rights;  and  the  extent  of  their  wants 
determines  that  of  their  titles. 

"The  body  cannot  maintain  itself  entirely 
by  its  own  inherent  energy;  for  this  is  being 
continually  dissipated.  It,  therefore,  needs  to 
repair  its  losses.  Now,  only  from  the  products 
of  the  earth  can  the  body  draw  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  its  wants  and  preserve  its 
being. 

"Every  man,  then,  has  a  right  to  whatever 
is  necessary  for  his  preservation,  were  it  even 
the  bodily  members  of  his  fellows;  but,  beyond 
this,  he  has  none.  This  law  is  known  to  all 
the  animals:  every  living  creature  has  a  right 
to  what  is  necessary  for  its  preservation,  beasts 
as  well  as  man.  The  sheep  has  a  right  to  the 
green  grass,  the  wolf  to  the  sheep.  Man  has 
no  more  right  to  their  flesh  than  they  have  to 
his.  Let  me  notice,  in  passing,  the  ridiculous 
pretension  of  this  little  animal  to  the  position 
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of  the  king  of  the  world.  He  has  no  right  to 
that  which  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
another. 

"  Superfluity  is  a  robbery  on  him  who  lacks 
for  which  he  has  a  claim  to  indemnification 
from  the  possessor,  and  every  man  who  has 
more  than  he  needs  is  a  felon  in  respect  to  him 
who  is  in  want.  Moreover,  the  rights  of  each 
man  being  equal,  it  follows  that,  when  the 
supplies  have  become  insufficient  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  all,  each  one  has  only  a  right  to  his 
quota  or  proportionate  share. 

"Moreover,  the  fruits  of  ground  left  to  its 
natural  fertility  proving  insufficient  for  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  force  its  productions  by  agricul- 
ture or  betake  themselves  to  hunting. 

"It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  man 
should  work  for  his  bread;  it  is  the  law  of 
Nature.  To  work  is  man's  indispensable  duty, 
and  every  lazy  man  who  eats  in  idleness  the 
bread  gained  by  the  work  of  another  is  a  felon. 

"I  have  said  that  the  earth  has  been  given 
to  all  men  in  common;  the  rights  of  all  to  the 
whole  are  equal,  without  any  man  having  the 
right  to  appropriate  it  or  any  part  of  it.  I 
have  also  said  that  man  should  take  his  food 
from  the  ground  by  his  work. 
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"But  the  fruits  of  the  soil  require  time  be- 
fore the  husbandman  can  enjoy  them:  they 
must  have  time  to  mature.  Nature,  therefore, 
gives  the  laborer  a  right  to  the  soil  until 
harvest-time,  and  thus  from  year  to  year. 

"Legitimate  proprietorship  of  the  soil  is 
therefore  limited  to  that  extent  of  ground 
necessary  to  support  a  man;  everything  beyond 
is  robbery  of  those  that  lack. 

"As  long  as  the  fruits  of  the  soil  are  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  inhabitants,  each  man  has 
a  right  to  the  portion  of  land  necessary  for  his 
sustenance;  thus  far  the  right  of  the  first  occu- 
pant is  sacred.  But  when  the  soil  does  not 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  there 
must  be  a  new  partition,  whereby  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  community  will  have  the  same 
right  to  the  whole;  thus  of  the  extent  of  soil 
which  he  before  possessed  he  now  possesses 
legitimately  no  more  than  his  quota.  All  the 
talk  about  the  right  of  the  first  occupant  is 
false;  and  this  right  itself  is  an  abusive  title. 

"Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  had  divided  its  bounds 
among  them  equally,  not  only  would  any  law 
or  any  free  engagement  into  which  they  might 
enter  on  their  part  be  futile  to  render  any  such 
property  legitimate,  but  also  the  consent  of 
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the  entire  human  race  to  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  nugatory.  For  if  all  generations 
have  the  same  rights  to  the  common  mass,  by 
what  right  do  the  present  exclude  the  future 
races  ? 

"  What  I  have  said  of  the  soil  I  predicate  of 
everything  capable  of  appropriation  by  man. 

"The  skilful  hand  gives  to  the  workman  a 
right  to  his  work,  in  like  manner  as  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  gives  to  the  husbandman  a 
right  to  the  crop,  but  each  man  enjoys  the 
same  right  to  the  common  mass;  none  has  the 
right  to  appropriate  the  raw  material  without 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
in  relative  proportion  to  each  member.  It  is 
known  that,  in  this  respect,  no  claim  to  private 
property  can  be  legitimate. 

"  It  is  idle  to  say :  *  This  is  mine :  I  inherited 
it  from  my  father;  I  gained  it  by  my  labor/ 
Ah!  who  conferred  upon  you  the  right  of 
seizin  ?  In  virtue  of  what  do  you  claim  to  be 
paid  at  my  expense  for  work  which  I  never 
authorized  ? 

"Thus  in  all  countries  the  law  conferring 
on  individuals  rights  to  property  is  iniquitous, 
even  supposing  that  all  the  members  of  the 
state  had  voted  the  partition.  To  institute 
such  laws  is  nothing  less  than  that  one  man 
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or  a  body  of  men  should  arrogate  rights  which 
were  originally  vested  in  each  member  of  the 
community.  Moreover,  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  community  change  every  day. 
The  respective  relations  of  their  possessions 
are  broken  by  births  and  deaths,  so  that  they 
are  not  in  equal  numbers.  Therefore,  to 
legitimize  such  claims  we  should  require  a  new 
division,  where  the  father  could  not  treat  for 
his  children  nor  bind  them  by  any  of  his 
arrangements. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  in 
a  state  where  equality  prevails,  everything 
tending  to  mar  the  privileges  flowing  from 
such  condition  and  to  establish  inequality  is 
unjust. 

"Man  dies;  he  must,  therefore,  be  repro- 
duced. But  man  alone,  by  himself,  cannot 
reproduce  himself.  For  this  the  concurrence 
of  two  sexes  is  required. 

"Among  the  wants  or  appetites  which  he 
experiences  there  is  one  which  invites  him  to 
perpetuate  his  species.  It  is  Nature  herself 
which  invites  to  a  union  with  the  female. 
The  two  sexes  are,  therefore,  made  for  each 
other,  and  they  may  unite  as  often  as  Nature 
invites  them  to  do  so.  But  it  is  neither  for 
satisfying  their  wants  nor  gratifying  their  in- 
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clinations  that  Nature  has  subjected  them  to 
each  other.  Neither  sex  has  a  right  to  use 
force  on  the  other  in  order  to  gratify  its  de- 
sires. The  reciprocal  empire  of  the  two  sexes 
is  founded  only  on  love  itself. 

"The  union  of  the  sexes  is  undoubtedly  a 
need,  but  as  the  satisfaction  of  this  need  is  not 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  subject 
of  it,  he  has  no  right  to  use  violence  in  order  to 
gratify  it.  Thus  each  of  the  two  sexes  has 
control  of  its  person  and  caresses,  and  has  the 
right  to  dispense  them  according  to  its  own 
free  will. 

"With  regard  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  other  relationship,  all  the 
decrees  of  churchmen  and  others  on  the  sub- 
ject are  nothing  but  human  inventions  and 
utter  nonsense.  The  horror  one  feels  at  so- 
called  incestuous  unions  comes  not  from 
Nature,  but  from  our  prejudices;  for  those  who 
condemn  them  rest  their  opposition  on  argu- 
ments which  have  no  foundation  in  Nature; 
such  as  the  care  of  parents  to  preserve  pure 
morality  among  their  children. 

"Marriage,'  say  they  who  hold  this  view, 

'is  not  a  corruption,  but  before  it  is  entered 

into  there  must  be  conversations;,  one  must 

make  himself  loved;  he  must  win!'     It  is  this 
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winning  that  causes  horror;  but  if  it  is  neces- 
sary in  marriage,  what  matters  it  whether  the 
brother  or  some  person  in  no  way  connected 
be  the  winner :  the  winning  has  taken  place  all 
the  same;  the  only  difference  I  can  see  is  a 
difference  of  persons. 

"The  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  mother 
confounds  the  state  of  matters.  The  son 
owes  his  mother  unbounded  respect;  the  wife 
owes  the  same  to  her  husband.  The  marriage 
of  the  mother  with  her  son  overturns  in  both 
their  natural  relationship. 

"  But  in  the  state  of  Nature  the  son  owes  to 
his  mother  only  gratitude  and  love;  a  wife  owes 
only  love  to  her  husband.  Respect  and  es- 
teem are  the  price  of  merit  and  of  virtue;  but 
in  the  state  of  Nature  such  sentiments  are 
ignored;  they  have  not  even  names. 

"  Far  from  the  respect  of  the  son  toward  his 
mother  being  natural,  it  cannot  even  be  con- 
ceived. Accustomed  to  play  with  his  mother 
before  he  was  able  to  distinguish  objects,  he 
has  grown  up  in  this  sweet  familiarity,  and  as 
he  becomes  able  to  realize  the  differences  of 
objects,  this  affection  continues  unabated;  and 
this  familiarity,  far  from  inspiring  respect, 
naturally  destroys  it. 

"United  thus  by  friendship,  what  should 
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hinder  them  from  being  so  by  love?  As  far 
as  regards  the  son  I  see  but  one  obstacle,  — 
disgust.  Young  love  seeks  for  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  youth:  the  boy's  mother  is 
altogether  too  old  and  too  homely  to  please 
his  dainty  appetite. 

"Marriage  between  father  and  daughter  is 
not  attended  with  the  same  inconveniences, 
and  is  equally  natural." 

"The  argument,  *I  exist;  therefore  some- 
thing exists  from  all  eternity,'  which  philoso- 
phers exploit  so  much  in  their  works  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God,  and  which  laymen  inces- 
santly echo  through  faith  in  their  masters 
without  even  attempting  to  understand  it,  — 
do  you  believe  to  be  palpable  evidence  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  it  is  the  consequence  of  that  other 
axiom,  'Nothing  without  a  cause/  which  is 
the  result  of  experience. 

"Let  us  leave  the  philosophers  to  go  on 
repeating  incessantly  that  their  axioms  are 
self-evident  truths,  that  first  principles  are  not 
capable  of  demonstration,  but  that  their  cer- 
tainty is  evident  at  the  first  glance.  The 
truth  of  their  so-called  axioms  is  not,  however, 
self-evident,  all  their  assertions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  For  nothing  in  the  world 
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exists  necessarily;  the  principles  they  employ, 
it  is  true,  are  laws  of  Nature,  but  these  laws 
depend  on  the  will  of  their  Author.  This 
being  only  manifested  in  Nature,  we  owe  all 
our  knowledge  to  experience;  that  is  the  solid 
foundation  of  all  our  reasoning.  The  spe- 
cious maxims  of  the  philosopher,  evidence 
itself,  can  have  no  other  foundation.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  instant  we  leave  the  luminous 
circle  traced  for  us  by  experience  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  profoundest  darkness. 

"Would  you  substitute  for  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  metaphysician  the  proofs  drawn 
from  the  marvels  of  Nature?  It  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  For  upon  what  is  this  anal- 
ogy founded  but  upon  the  same  principle, 
*  Nothing  without  a  cause '  ?  and  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  law  was  required  the  experience 
of  all  the  centuries. 

"  What  a  time,  therefore,  must  have  elapsed 
ere  the  idea  dawned  on  man's  consciousness 
that  there  was  another  existence  besides  him- 
self and  the  objects  of  sense  by  which  he  was 
surrounded!  Centuries  must  have  come  and 
gone  before  he  became  interested  in  such 
abstract  researches,  and  was  convinced,  by 
good  and  substantial  reasons,  that  there 
existed  a  God  whose  work  he  was. 
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"I  am  aware  that  a  method  has  been 
adopted  to  abridge  man's  labor  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  But  let  us  pass  over  these 
revelations,  these  angels,  —  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  celestial  machinery.  Let  us  leave 
man,  therefore,  in  the  class  of  animals,  seeing 
that  he  has  no  claim  to  be  excepted.  Suppose 
the  human  race  originally  composed  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  preserve 
the  species.  Suppose,  further,  that  they  are 
as  well  acquainted  as  we  with  the  results  of 
experience,  and  subject,  in  every  respect,  to 
the  same  laws.  Then  let  us  retrace  our  steps, 
back  of  ages,  of  centuries,  till  we  enter  those 
times  of  darkness  depicted  to  us  in  fable,  and 
about  which  philosophers  have  striven  to  en- 
lighten us,  and  let  us  see  what  cycles  of  time 
must  have  revolved  ere  men  attained  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Creator,  despite  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent.  But  let  us  not  forget 
ourselves  and  fashion  a  romance. 

"Transport  a  sage  into  the  first  days  of  the 
world,  what  a  spectacle  the  universe  would 
present  to  him,  —  the  starry  firmament,  and 
all  the  charms  of  Nature  newly  burst  forth. 
Everything  he  looked  on  would  excite  his 
reflections.  Habit,  which  blunts  our  relish 
for  everything,  has  not  yet  marred  the  pleasure 
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of  novelty  in  the  man  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
Nature. 

"Placed  on  the  earth,  and  lost,  as  it  were, 
in  the  immensity  of  creation,  he  looks  around 
on  his  environment;  without  acquired  knowl- 
edge, without  ideas,  without  curiosity,  the 
spectacle  has  no  charms  for  him;  and  at  first 
it  is  no  more  interesting  to  him  than  it  would 
be  to  an  imbecile. 

"Very  soon,  however,  his  wants  make  him 
take  interest  in  it.  His  first  care  is  that  of 
self-preservation.  As  soon  as  he  comes  forth 
from  the  hands  of  Nature,  man  betakes  him- 
self to  a  tree  for  refreshment,  and  goes  to  a 
fountain  to  quench  his  thirst.  His  wants 
satisfied,  he  is  at  leisure  to  survey  his  sur- 
roundings; he  follows  with  his  eyes  the  course 
of  the  brook,  and  listens  to  the  singing  of  the 
birds.  He  falls  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
which  had  sheltered  him,  and  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  devoured  his  prey. 

"Thus  man,  by  his  natural  instincts  alone, 
commences  his  purely  animal  functions.  To 
perceive  and  to  feel  were  his  first  sensations. 
Devoid  of  all  kinds  of  enlightenment,  he  ex- 
perienced at  first  only  animal  passions.  His 
desires  were  limited  to  his  physical  necessities. 
His  imagination  painted  to  him  nothing  better. 
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His  heart  had  no  cravings.  His  moderate 
needs  were  easily  satisfied.  His  life  consisted 
of  his  sensations,  and  he  had  no  ideas;  for  his 
faculties  were  not  as  yet  developed  by  exercise. 
Without  knowledge,  foresight,  or  curiosity,  his 
mind,  which  nothing  disturbed,  was  confined 
to  the  feeling  of  actual  existence.  And  who 
knows  how  long  the  human  race  lived  in  this 
degraded  condition,  in  which  man  was  nothing 
but  a  stupid  animal  ? 

"Man,  at  first,  only  thought  of  using  the 
fruits  that  Nature  offered  him,  and  the  first 
were  always  the  best :  his  only  wish  was  to  eat. 
But  he  did  not  always  find  his  food  ready  to 
his  hand.  The  acorn  was  not  always  on  the 
ground,  nor  was  the  fruit  always  on  the  bush. 
The  latter  he  often  saw  hanging  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches  of  the  lofty  trees,  the  height 
of  whose  trunk  prevented  him  from  reaching 
their  fruit.  Other  animals  fought  with  him 
for  his  food;  some  even  sought  to  devour  him 
himself.  It  was  necessary  for  him,  therefore, 
to  learn  to  surmount  these  natural  obstacles, 
—  to  deceive  the  contestants  for  his  food  and 
to  conquer  his  enemies. 

"  We  now  see  him  solely  occupied  in  seeking 
his  food,  —  in  fighting  the  animals,  in  case  of 
need,  for  his  defence,  and  in  studying  the 
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means  of  escaping  them.  These  new  circum- 
stances produce  the  first  development  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  being  obliged  to  compare 
the  different  kinds  of  beings  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  differences  between  them 
with  their  relations  to  each  other.  For  a  long 
time  man  lived  in  this  manner,  observing  the 
other  animals,  and  his  faculties  becoming 
perfected  by  the  exercise. 

"Accordingly  as  men  and  the  animals  mul- 
tiplied, the  products  of  the  earth,  which  was 
left  entirely  to  its  natural  fertility,  diminished, 
and  became  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
animals  which  lived  thereon.  Thus  were  men 
obliged  to  change  their  manner  of  life:  neces- 
sity suggested  to  them  a  new  industry. 

"Interspersed  among  the  other  animals, 
man  observed  them  and  studied  their  wiles, 
turning  his  discoveries  to  his  own  advantage 
against  his  masters. 

"  Up  to  this  time  man  had  never  fought  with 
the  animals,  save  in  his  own  defence.  He  now 
in  his  turn  attacked  them,  contending  with 
them  for  their  prey  and  making  their  flesh  his 
food.  Nature  had  furnished  him  only  with 
defensive  arms.  The  only  instrument  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  which  he  used 
in  obtaining  supplies  for  his  needs,  was  his 
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body.  He  now  appropriated  to  himself  other 
additional  weapons.  He  armed  himself  with 
a  club  and  with  stones.  With  such  imple- 
ments of  warfare  he  marched  against  his  new 
enemies,  gave  them  battle,  and  either  felled 
them  with  his  blows  or  took  them  captive  in 
his  nets,  and  for  the  first  time  devoured  their 
bleeding  flesh. 

"The  difficulty  of  providing  for  his  wants 
always  went  on  increasing  according  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  species,  new  stratagems 
becoming  necessary.  He  had  to  observe  more 
closely,  and  his  observations  made  him  follow 
rules  of  conduct  for  his  safety  and  advantage 
if  he  wished  to  become  the  lord  and  master  of 
those  who  could  either  hurt  or  serve  him. 
But  hitherto  his  mind  had  been  exercised  only 
on  the  objects  indirectly  associated  with  his 
wants.  His  ideas  were  disconnected.  Be- 
yond his  necessities  all  the  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse were  unknown  to  him.  In  his  eyes  they 
were  all  isolated.  The  chain  which  binds 
together  all  entities  escaped  his  view.  To  him 
Nature  was  dead. 

"The   longer  I   reflect   on  the   difficulties 

attendant  on  this  discovery,  the  greater  the 

time  required  to  reach  it  appears  to  my  eyes; 

for  what  progress  could  be  made  in  it  by  the 
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human  race,  dispersed,  as  they  necessarily 
were,  in  the  woods  among  the  animals,  passing 
their  lives  in  the  sole  occupation  of  obtaining 
their  food.  Lost  in  this  vast  universe  of  being, 
scarcely  noticing  their  environment,  and  not 
caring  to  know  anything  about  it,  how  and 
when,  I  say,  could  they  be  expected  to  reach 
the  apex  of  human  knowledge? 

"But,  for  illustration's  sake,  let  us  suppose 
man  endowed  with  curiosity.  Nay,  more,  I 
shall  suppose  him  fallen  from  heaven,  knowing 
how  to  use  his  reason,  as  Minerva  leaped  from 
the  brain  of  Jupiter.  From  the  first  day  of 
creation  I  would  suppose  him  exercised  with 
these  questions:  'What  do  I  see?'  'What 
objects  present  themselves  to  my  astonished 
eyes  ? '  *  On  what  shall  I  fix  my  gaze  ? '  Give 
him  sufficient  philosophy  to  examine  with  the 
eyes  of  attention,  of  habit.  Grant  him  the 
highest  mental  endowments  of  Nature, — jus- 
tice, wisdom,  truth.  Let  us  make  in  his  favor 
the  most  advantageous  suppositions.  Give 
him  the  least  possible  wants.  Suppose  him 
fed  by  ravens,  like  the  prophet  in  the  desert. 
Make  him  subsist  by  the  most  extraordinary 
means,  having  only  to  let  his  hands  hang  by 
his  sides  to  have  his  every  want  supplied; 
nay,  better,  let  him  have  no  want  at  all.  Ex- 
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tend  his  life  to  the  most  incredible  age;  make 
him  live  whole  centuries;  and  let  him  pass 
his  entire  active  life  in  meditation,  in  the  study 
of  Nature.  Grant  a  man  all  these  advantages 
and  you  will  find  yourself  to  have  advanced 
but  little.  From  what  point  of  view  would  this 
man  study  Nature  ?  Under  what  point  of  view 
will  he  examine  the  objects  of  the  senses  ? 

"In  the  want  of  any  fixed  plan,  I  can  see 
him  consuming  all  his  time  on  one  idea,  some 
fruit,  like  the  naturalist  who  spent  his  life  in 
the  examination  of  the  fibres  of  a  plant.  The 
success  of  observations  depends  on  their  being 
made  according  to  a  fixed  plan.  And,  pray, 
how  could  he  ever  make  such  a  plan?  How 
could  the  ideas  it  implies  ever  enter  his  head  ? 
He  would  then  need  acquired  knowledge  in 
order  that  his  work,  however  great,  could 
result  in  the  acquirement  of  even  the  most 
simple  ideas.  This,  therefore,  is  our  first 
insurmountable  difficulty. 

"But  let  us  pass  over  all  that,  and  suppose 
that  he  has  a  plan,  the  most  luminous,  the  best 
adapted,  the  shortest  that  can  be  conceived, 
for  attaining  his  object.  I  will  suppose  that 
he  needs  devote  no  longer  time  to  study  thor- 
oughly any  object  than  that  which  would  be 
required  by  the  most  subtle  philosopher. 
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"Now,  see  into  what  boundless  researches 
this  man  would  be  plunged,  before  even  having 
made  any  classification  of  objects,  without 
generic  or  specific  nomenclature.  We  see  him 
obliged  to  traverse,  in  his  studies,  the  whole 
world,  to  examine  all  bodies,  to  study  their 
properties  and  differences.  What  number  of 
years  would  suffice  for  such  a  work?  One 
man  would  require  a  longer  life  than  that  of 
Methuselah  even  to  advance  a  few  steps  in  the 
labor  set  before  him.  Multiply  his  years  by 
redoubled  thousands;  give  him  time  sufficient 
to  examine  all  the  entities  in  Nature,  and  make 
himself  a  method  calculated  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  different  genera  and 
species.  Granting  him  all  this,  how  far  has 
he  yet  advanced,  if,  knowing  only  the  indi- 
viduals, he  does  not  know  how  to  arrange 
them  in  their  respective  classes,  —  without 
knowing  any  of  their  relations  ? 

"Again,  you  see,  he  is  obliged  to  traverse 
the  world  in  study,  in  order  to  observe  the 
relations  of  beings,  to  note  phenomena,  and 
to  search  out  their  general  and  particular 
causes.  Behold  him  plunged  in  the  obscure 
labyrinth  of  physics,  in  a  new  career  a  thou- 
sandfold more  thorny  than  the  preceding. 

"What  correctness  of  reasoning,  what  wis- 
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dom,  what  immense  erudition  does  he  not 
already  need  in  order  that  his  researches  may 
be  fruitful !  How  many  are  the  false  roads  he 
has  to  avoid  in  the  investigation  of  truth !  how 
numberless  the  errors  he  has  to  rectify  before 
he  reaches  it!  How  much  precious  time  lost 
in  vain  research! 

"  But  I  suppose  him  to  have  made  no  mistake 
in  his  delicate  experiments,  that  he  has 
achieved  this  impossible  task,  and  that  he  has  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  material  phenomena. 

"  Granting  him  all  this,  what  is  he  the  better  ? 
What  a  gulf  there  is  between  the  mere 
knowledge  of  sensible  objects  and  that  of 
objects  which  escape  the  cognizance  of  our 
senses!  What  a  distance  between  the  notion 
of  two  substances  and  that  of  the  divine 
nature !  between  that  of  the  action  of  lightning 
on  metals  and  the  action  of  God  on  all  things ! 

"How  distinct  are  the  material  ideas, — 
extent,  figure,  motion, —  from  those  of  ani- 
mated substances,  —  spirit,  creation,  annihi- 
lation! 

"Behold  him  immersed  in  the  tenebrous 
labyrinth  of  metaphysics;  and  though  he 
should  be  able  to  emerge  from  its  bottomless 
depths  as  dexterously  as  the  most  subtle 
philosopher,  still  he  has  advanced  not  a  step. 
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"The  more  I  reflect  on  these  difficulties, 
the  more  am  I  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
for  man,  alone,  isolated,  ever  to  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  Author. 

"  But  let  us  grant  him  even  this  gratuitously. 
Suppose  that  man,  alone,  unaided,  had  dis- 
covered the  sublimest  truths.  Have  you  pro- 
gressed any  further?  The  human  race  being 
without  language,  these  sublime  truths  must 
perish  with  their  discoverer. 

"  Thus  man  being  only  able  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  simplest 
things,  the  discovery  of  the  God  of  Nature 
supposes  him  to  have  more  knowledge  than 
he  can  ever  acquire.  Alone,  isolated,  aban- 
doned to  his  own  ideas,  destitute  of  all  knowl- 
edge except  what  he  can  acquire  in  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  he  can  never  raise  himself  — 
I  say  not  to  some  profound  cognition  —  but 
to  the  simplest  law  of  Nature.  How,  then, 
could  you  metamorphose  a  savage  into  a 
philosopher,  discovering  the  sublimest  truths, 
forming  systems  founded  on  axioms  derived 
from  the  non-eternity  of  matter  ? 

"Yes,  when  the  immutable  laws  of  Nature 

shall  have  suspended  their  course  in  his  favor, 

when  his  natural  ignorance  shall  have  been 

cancelled  by  his  lofty  intellect,  when  he  shall 
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have  been  able  to  occupy  himself  with  this 
sole  study  during  redoubled  cycles,  then  may 
we  expect  that  alone,  isolated,  unassisted,  he 
has  been  able  to  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of 
God. 

"This  discovery  must,  therefore,  have  taken 
place  in  society,  and  very  late. 

"I  will  not  stop  to  collect  into  one  given 
point  the  slow  succession  of  unknown  or  for- 
gotten events  which  led  man  from  the  natural 
into  the  social  condition.  I  shall  leap  at  a 
bound  over  the  long  course  of  time  which 
separated  these  two  conditions.  I  will  con- 
sider man  from  the  moment  when,  ceasing  to 
live  isolated,  in  the  woods,  like  the  rest  of  the 
animals,  he  began  to  live  in  association  with 
his  fellows.  At  this  period  men  must  have 
occupied  little  cabins  in  close  proximity,  and 
some  of  these  communities,  uniting  together, 
settled  in  fertile  districts  and  formed  particular 
nations. 

"Again  I  pass  over  that  long  succession  of 
centuries  which  preceded  the  invention  of 
languages,  or  at  least  the  epoch  when  the 
dialects  were  sufficiently  perfected  to  form  a 
complete  language. 

"But  before  men  had  invented  signs  to 
represent  their  ideas,  before  they  had  suffi- 
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cient  leisure  to  observe  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
to  meditate  on  its  wonders,  what  cycles  of 
time  must  have  elapsed! 

"Charged  by  Nature  with  the  care  of  self- 
preservation,  and  always  inclined  to  increase 
his  pleasure,  man  sought  only  what  was  suit- 
able to  the  external.  His  leisure  he  employed 
only  in  multiplying  the  functions  of  sense  and 
in  increasing  the  outward  extent  of  his  being. 
Rarely  did  he  enter  into  himself,  in  order  to 
combine  his  sensations  and  reflect  on  their 
objects. 

**  It  is,  however,  just  on  the  turning  in  upon 
themselves  that  the  spirit  of  reflection  depends, 
without  which  we  can  neither  know  ourselves, 
nor  our  relations  to  other  beings,  nor  their 
relations  to  each  other.  And  what,  pray, 
could  be  his  motive  for  engaging  in  such  obser- 
vations ?  Supposing  him,  at  this  time,  expert 
in  the  art  of  thinking,  what  man  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  give  himself  up,  ad  nauseam,  to  a 
fatiguing  meditation  ?  What  could  make  him 
resolve  to  spend  his  life  in  such  hard,  dismal 
labor,  from  which  he  could  never  expect  to 
reap  any  benefit  ?  Everything  seems  to  repel 
him  from  such  a  course.  Deprived  of  all  sorts 
of  enlightenment,  he  is  still  far  from  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  makes  him  crave 
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for  more.  The  spectacle  of  Nature  in  conse- 
quence of  being  familiar  has  become  indiffer- 
ent to  him.  Always  the  same  order,  contin- 
ually the  same  revolutions,  the  greatest  marvels 
of  Nature  have  ceased  to  make  any  impression 
upon  him,  seeing  them,  as  he  does,  continually 
before  his  eyes.  He  has  no  imagination  to 
paint  for  him,  no  heart  to  desire  anything,  and 
even  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  time  would  be 
lacking. 

"But  here  let  us  for  an  instant  review  the 
circumstances  which  led  man  to  introspection, 
and  how  long  a  time  must  have  elapsed  before 
he  really  observed  what  he  saw  before  his  eyes 
every  day. 

"Their  cabins  being,  as  I  have  said,  near 
one  another,  the  inhabitants  would  soon  form 
some  common  connection.  Singing  and  dan- 
cing—  the  genuine  offspring  of  leisure  —  or 
some  other  amusement  would  become  the 
occupation  of  the  idle  men  and  women  col- 
lected together  around  some  mighty  tree. 
Engaged  in  such  delightful  amusements,  each 
would  begin  to  look  at  the  others.  In  conse- 
quence of  considering  one  another  and  of 
making  comparisons,  the  ideas  of  merit  and 
beauty  would  gradually  dawn  on  them.  These 
ideas  would  naturally  produce  a  preference 
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for  the  persons  possessing  these  qualities,  and 
the  passion  of  love,  hitherto  inactive,  would 
begin  to  be  developed,  and  man,  who  before 
had  only  been  conscious  of  his  body,  would 
begin  to  feel  that  he  had  a  soul. 

"These  new  sentiments  which  the  heart  of 
man  experienced  for  a  chosen  object  his  heart 
could  not  keep  to  itself.  He  had  to  express 
them,  to  make  them  known  in  some  way  to  the 
object  who  had  excited  them.  Hence  the 
need  of  signs  representative  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  hence  also  the 
necessity  of  man's  applying  himself  to  the 
formation  of  language. 

"To  the  signs  already  known  men  added 
certain  conventional  articulate  sounds;  then 
other  words,  according  to  their  necessities, 
were  added,  and  thus  arose  special  languages 
with  imperfect  grammars. 

"  Love,  which  had  made  woman  man's  bed- 
fellow, made  her  also  the  companion  of  his 
toil;  for  some  time  she  would  accompany  her 
husband  in  the  chase.  But  losing  the  free  use 
of  her  body,  owing  to  its  natural  enlargement, 
she  would  keep  the  house  and  attend  to  her 
domestic  duties,  while  the  male,  charging 
himself  with  their  common  sustenance,  busied 
himself  outdoors. 
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"Very  soon  there  would  be  seen  assembled 
under  the  same  roof  the  husband,  the  wife, 
and  the  children.  The  same  habit  which  had 
rendered  the  female  dear  to  the  male  would 
render  the  child  dear  to  the  father,  and  conju- 
gal would  be  followed  by  paternal  love.  Man 
would  at  last  experience  the  sweetest  feelings 
of  the  heart.  The  male  and  female  who  had 
before  only  lived  in  common,  now  had  their 
ideas  and  affections  greatly  enlarged. 

"  Charged  with  the  care  of  her  children,  the 
female  would  continue  to  keep  the  house  and 
attend  to  the  children,  while  the  man  went 
forth  alone  in  quest  of  their  common  food. 

"  In  this  new  state  of  affairs,  man  could  less 
than  ever  apply  himself  to  meditation.  As 
long  as  he  was  contented  with  this  manner  of 
life,  his  knowledge  would  not  make  great 
advances.  The  words  used  by  him  were  as 
yet  only  signs  meant  to  express  objects  known 
to  all,  and  feelings  which  all  experienced. 

"But  when,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  had 
taught  man  to  provide  for  his  subsistence,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  his  constantly  arising 
necessities  made  him  suspect  that  they  would 
keep  on  arising  and  so  caused  him  to  look  to 
the  future;  when  he  began  to  make  provision 
for  the  time  to  come,  — then  he  had  more  leisure 
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than  he  needed  for  satisfying  his  wants.  His 
life  became  less  active  and  he  began  to  take 
notice  of  his  soul.  The  time  which  hung  on 
his  hands  had  to  be  filled.  In  this  new  con- 
dition of  things,  men  began  to  enjoy  much 
more  leisure,  and  employed  it  in  procuring 
pleasures  unknown  to  their  fathers  and  in 
getting  the  commodities  of  life. 

"In  proportion  as  men  went  on  making 
their  comparisons,  and  the  languages  were 
being  perfected,  ideas  kept  growing.  Being 
occupied  till  now  in  his  pleasures  and  in  the 
cares  of  self-preservation,  his  observations  had 
been  very  superficial,  and  his  judgments  of 
things  founded  on  their  first  appearance.  All 
that  was  not  connected  with  his  real  wants  or 
with  his  nascent  pleasures  escaped  his  notice. 
Men  had  then  no  idea  which  had  not  for  its 
object  some  sentiment  or  some  individual 
entity.  Thus  the  ideas  being  entirely  founded 
on  corporeal  sensations,  and  their  judgments 
being  as  simple  as  their  ideas,  you  can  see  that 
the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  limited 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  that  there  was 
no  fruit  resulting  from  the  intercourse  of 
minds. 

"Man  was  already  very  far  from  a  state  of 
Nature;  the  species  had  advanced  far  beyond 
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its  primitive  condition.  But  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  observe  much,  nor  to  discover  the 
general  relations  of  many  objects.  His  ideas 
were  confined  to  particulars.  Languages  had 
made  but  little  progress.  They  might  already 
have  established  a  communion  between  minds, 
but  there  had  been  no  equivalent  advance  in 
knowledge.  They  had  not  learned  to  general- 
ize; their  knowledge  was  restricted  to  indi- 
viduals. 

"Not  until  a  portion  of  mankind  could  live 
without  the  constant  worry  and  care  of  earning 
their  daily  bread  could  they  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  purely  speculative  ideas.  When 
men,  occupied  until  then  in  obtaining  their 
food  from  trees  and  ponds,  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  means  employed  by  Nature 
in  the  reproduction  of  vegetables  and  had  thus 
acquired  the  first  principles  of  agriculture; 
when  they  had  discovered  the  art  of  forging 
metals;  when  the  troubles  of  nascent  society 
had  exacted  laws  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
social  pact, — then,  I  say,  and  not  before,  was 
the  right  of  property  established;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  made  on  a  large  scale,  the  arts 
invented,  commerce  begun,  the  earth  covered 
with  meum  and  tuum,  the  language  perfected, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortune,  on  account  of 
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slow  developments,  put  men  in  a  position  to 
devour  in  idleness  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labors.  Ah !  what  did  I  say  ?  when  they  could 
live  in  idleness?  Riches  did  not  certainly 
accrue  from  a  speculative  life.  It  was  in  the 
bosom  of  idleness  that  man  employed  his  time 
in  procuring  commodities.  Not  content  with 
his  rustic  cabin,  he  made  himself  a  more 
commodious  dwelling;  then  one  gayer,  more 
attractive.  With  his  riches  increased  his  sen- 
sibility, the  circle  of  his  pleasures  widened  and 
he  became  effeminate.  Together  with  avarice 
and  ambition  there  entered  into  his  heart 
pride,  desire  of  rule,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
self-love. 

"He  does  not,  however,  cease  working  to 
gain  the  luxuries  which  flatter  his  taste;  his 
selfishness  each  day  redoubles  its  activity,  and 
opens  the  door  to  a  crowd  of  factitious 
pleasures. 

"At  his  table  he  wishes  delicacy  and  pro- 
fusion, at  his  social  entertainments  magnifi- 
cence. His  women  he  wishes  to  be  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty,  grace,  and  wit.  He 
is  luxurious  in  his  dress.  The  time  has  come 
when,  in  order  to  be  happy,  he  must  appear  so. 
Thus  man,  who  had  hitherto  worked  only  for 
the  necessary  and  convenient,  now  worked  for 
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the  superfluous,  for  delicacies,  for  immense 
riches.  He  bestirred  himself,  and  strove  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
crowd  and  emerge  from  obscurity. 

"  It  was  not,  then,  till  the  mania  for  distinc- 
tion arose  that  men  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  science;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  no 
longer  knew  what  to  do  with  themselves  they 
applied  themselves  to  a  speculative  life.  Only 
then  could  men  begin  to  make  the  observations 
necessary  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, upon  which  is  founded  the  conception  of 
the  existence  of  God. 

"  I  will  not  tarry  here  to  consider  the  human 
race  placed  in  this  new  order  of  things:  the 
difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  truth; 
by  how  many  false  routes  they  entered  upon 
their  observations,  by  how  many  futile  and 
absurd  systems;  for,  while  the  false  is  capable 
of  an  infinity  of  combinations,  the  true  has 
only  one  manner  of  existence.  How  much 
time  must  have  been  lost  before  they  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  their  researches,  before 
they  had  contrived  a  plan  of  observations! 

"  But  let  us  not  follow  man  in  his  consump- 
tion of  time  in  thankless  work.     He  was  not 
able  to  instruct  himself  save  along  lines  which 
we  now  consider  the  most  simple,  and  through 
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centuries  in  the  study  of  things  which  he 
wished  to  know.  Not  till  after  he  had  passed 
millions  of  centuries  in  the  thickest  darkness 
was  he  able,  in  the  society  of  his  fellows,  to 
investigate  Nature  and  to  strive  to  discover  its 
Author. 

"  Ah !  if  God  had  purposed  that  man  should 
know  him,  why  did  so  many  generations 
perish  without  knowing  him?  Why  did  he 
conceal  himself  from  their  eyes?  Why  did 
he  take  from  them  the  means  of  knowing  him  ? 
If  God  had  cared  that  man  should  know  him, 
he  would  certainly  have  revealed  himself  to 
him. 

"  You  believe,  perhaps,  that  all  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  If,  by  some  miracle,  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  from  primeval  times  up  to 
the  present  day,  could  be  transmitted  to  us, 
we  should  find  my  statements  corroborated  by 
the  facts.  But  leaving  behind  the  immense 
space  of  time  which  separates  us  from  these 
centuries  of  darkness,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  examination  of  the  ages  the  history  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  there  find 
that  in  the  latest  times,  with  every  help  imagi- 
nable and  all  the  leisure  that  philosophy  re- 
quires, the  discovery  of  a  God  is  the  very  last 
that  has  been  made.  Man  has  sounded  the 
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abysses  of  the  ocean,  has  measured  the  extent 
of  the  heavens,  has  predicted  eclipses  and  the 
visits  of  comets,  but  has  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

"Let  us  run  through  the  history  of  all  na- 
tions, and  we  shall  find  that  man,  in  and 
through  all  times,  has  been  without  the  idea 
of  the  God  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  has 
been  sunk  in  the  most  frightful  idolatry.  You 
will  see  in  Egypt  even  sages  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  idols,  and  the  credulous 
dupes  of  the  most  ridiculous  fables. 

"The  Persians,  Medes,  Parthians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  idols,  and  each  adored  a  sort  of  factitious 
God,  and  among  them  the  sage  himself  sought 
his  god  in  the  fold  of  the  priest. 

"  Cast  a  glance  at  modern  nations,  and  you 
will  there  see  the  same  ignorance,  the  same 
idolatry,  the  Indian  bowing  down  before 
Brama,  the  Chinaman  burning  incense  to 
his  Joss.  You  will  there  see  whole  nations 
offering  incense  to  devils,  and  millions  of 
people  to  whom  the  very  name  of  God  is 
unknown. 

"But  they  have  all  a  knowledge  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,'  you  will  say.  Gross  error!  It 
is  true  that  all  men,  from  time  immemorial, 
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have  had  the  name  of  God  on  their  lips,  but 
they  do  not  attach  to  the  word  the  idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  the  Divinity  is  not  recog- 
nizable by  their  portrait  of  him. 

'You  will,  perhaps,  also  believe  that  an 
impression  so  general  must  be  founded  on 
reasons  which  strike  and  convince  all  sorts  of 
intellects,  though  they  may  not  be  capable  of 
developing  them  by  an  exact  analysis. 

"Another  absurd  error! 

"The  existence  of  God  is  admitted  exactly 
like  that  of  the  devils.  The  noise  of  the  thun- 
der, the  sight  of  the  thunderbolts,  their  alarm, 
make  them  imagine  some  being  above  them 
who  can  do  them  harm,  and  then  their  imagi- 
nation multiplies  the  invisible  powers,  and 
these  imbeciles  fear  them  as  the  child  dreads 
the  phantom  its  fears  have  conjured  up. 

"But  do  you  need  to  be  convinced  that  the 
gods  of  these  nations  were  only  creatures  and 
not  the  masters  of  the  world?  Passing  over 
the  people  who  did  not  think,  we  may  see  the 
gods  of  the  civilized  nations  in  their  genealo- 
gies as  given  by  the  poets  of  Paganism,  who 
were  the  theologians  of  those  times.  Read 
the  writings  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  marking 
their  system  of  theology,  and  you  will  see  that 
gods  and  men  are  alike  produced  by  the  forces 
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of  Nature.  You  will  see  that  the  sages  of 
those  times  have  always  the  idea  of  generation, 
never  that  of  creation,  and  that,  even  among 
the  most  civilized  and  cultivated  nations  of 
the  world,  the  Author  of  Nature  was  never 
recognized  as  an  intelligent  being. 

"  When  the  Roman  addressed  his  prayer  to 
Jupiter  Tonans,  whom  some  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day  have  taken  into  their 
heads  to  make  the  image  of  the  Divinity,  he 
did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven,  for  Jupiter 
had  a  father  and  he  knew  his  genealogy. 

"Now,  if  the  learned  men  of  those  nations 
entertained  such  ideas,  do  you  think  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  barbarians  would  have  been 
more  elevated  ?  or  that  the  idolatrous  nations 
of  our  own  times  have  pushed  their  researches 
further,  and  that  they  possess  a  better  elabo- 
rated system  of  theology  ? 

"  From  their  theologians  let  us  pass  to  their 
philosophers.  Look  at  their  books,  their 
monstrous  divinities  which  our  fathers  wor- 
shiped, the  extravagant  opinions  which  the 
wandering  intellects,  the  geniuses  in  the  study 
of  Nature  even  down  to  our  own  day,  have 
entertained. 

"  You  will  there  see,  during  all  known  time, 
the  philosophers,  given  up  to  the  vanity  of 
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their  wisdom,  originating  thousands  of  absurd 
doctrines,  but  all  admitting  the  existence  of 
some  Being  above  them,  while  they  had  no 
notion  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  With  their  system  of  fatality,  of  necessity, 
of  eternal  atoms,  of  inert  matter,  what  idea 
could  they  have  of  a  Supreme  Being? 

"They  regarded  fire,  air,  or  water  as  the 
causes  of  all  things.  If  people  who  made 
some  claim  to  intelligence  accepted  these  crude 
notions,  think  you  that  those  of  the  common 
herd  would  have  been  saner  ?  Think  you  that 
the  people  of  the  present  day  who  can  hardly 
raise  their  thoughts  above  the  things  of  sense 
could  fathom  mysteries  in  which  so  many 
philosophers  have  gone  astray  ? 

"All  these  nations,  therefore,  worshiped 
creatures,  none  had  any  idea  of  the  Cause  of 
causes,  none  knew  him,  none  worshiped  him, 
—  not  even  the  Jew  or  the  Christian.  No;  it 
was  not  the  Being  of  beings  whom  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian  worshiped,  but  some  other  being 
under  his  name. 

"The  God  of  the  Hebrews  calling  to  them 
incessantly  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  and 
exhausting  himself  in  anathemas  against  the 
vain  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  —  this  God,  who 
begins  by  choosing  to  himself  a  people,  —  this 
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God,  whom  his  ministers  always  paint  to  us  as 
jealous,  wrathful,  and  implacable,  crying  in- 
cessantly for  vengeance,  forever  threatening 
with  his  wrath,  revealing  himself  to  a  small 
nation  and  hiding  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
earth, — can  this  be  the  God  who  embraces  all 
Nature  in  his  benevolence  ? 

"Is  the  God  of  the  Christians  any  better, 
who  is  represented  as  punishing  his  miserable 
creatures  for  the  passions  which  he  himself 
has  implanted  in  them,  —  that  barbarous 
God,  who  for  an  infirmity  would  consign  his 
offspring  to  eternal  punishment,  —  that  vain 
and  partial  God  who,  to  make  known  his 
mercy,  saves  only  a  chosen  few,  while  he  con- 
signs to  everlasting  sufferings  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  ? 

"  But  even  if  the  God  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
Christians  were  the  true  God,  how  few  know 
him,  how  few  know  of  his  existence! 

"It  is  in  vain  to  waste  labor  in  proving  it, 
to  see  their  Doctors  flap  their  passionate  wings. 
There  is  no  understanding  in  them,  and  with 
all  one's  pains,  one  can  never  make  them 
reason. 

"  What  avails  it  to  be  a  Jew  or  Christian  if 
one  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  philosopher  who 
feels  the  necessity  of  a  Creator  ? 
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"To  assert  that  the  world  has  a  cause  or 
the  contrary  is  to  them  a  matter  that  does  not 
in  the  least  reach  their  understanding,  but 
custom  inclines  them  to  the  former  opinion. 

"  Besides,  we  know  how  the  Christian  relig- 
ions originated.  Constantine  established  Chris- 
tianity in  the  great  countries  under  the  Roman 
empire,  Clovis  did  so  in  Gaul,  Charlemagne  in 
Germany,  Hermenigilda  in  Spain,  Wieceslav 
in  Poland,  the  emperor  Basil  in  Russia. 

"Beautiful  triumph  for  ecclesiastical  histo- 


ries! 
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But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  how  happened 
it  that  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  not 
idolaters  ? 

"In  an  age  when  the  ideas  of  men  are  con- 
fined to  material  and  palpable  objects,  fakirs 
entertained  them  with  fables  regarding  the 
invisible,  the  works  of  Nature,  mysteries,  in- 
comprehensible things,  above  the  grasp  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  the  dupes  swallowed 
with  as  much  devotion  as  they  did  the  myste- 
ries of  Osiris.  Their  teachers  prated  of  a 
Deus  ex  machind,  and  on  this  string  they 
eternally  harp. 

"Some  have  seen  the  Divinity  in  a  cat, 
others  in  an  ox,  others  in  a  man;  some  have 
made  him  a  compound  of  different  animals, 
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while  others  have  painted  him  as  idle  and 
jealous.  He  has  been  misunderstood  by  all. 

"  Such  has  been  the  state  of  matters  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Each  of  the  false  divinities 
has  had  his  devotees,  his  altars,  and  the  only 
one  worthy  of  our  homage  received  no  adora- 
tion. Everything  was  worshiped  as  God  but 
God  himself,  and  the  world,  which  attested 
the  God  of  heaven,  was  a  temple  of  idols. 
Suddenly,  across  the  darkness  of  a  thousand 
absurd  systems  flashed  a  bright  and  shining 
light :  a  sage,  Clarke,  had  appeared  to  discover 
the  Being  of  beings  and  to  demonstrate  his 
existence  to  the  universe. 

"Ah!  do  you  not  conclude,  from  the  im- 
mense time  that  men  have  been  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  that  he  never 
designed  that  man  should  know  him  ?  and  are 
you  not  tempted  to  believe,  from  the  efforts 
that  the  discovery  of  his  being  exacts,  that,  far 
from  having  placed  this  knowledge  within 
men's  reach,  he  has  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  veiled  his  secrets  from  their  gaze,  and  that 
the  small  number  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  secret  have  overleaped  a  barrier  which 
Nature  had  opposed  to  them? 

"  But  if  to-day  Nature  lifts  the  sage  up  to  its 
Author,  she  lifts  only  the  sage.  For  such 
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light  was  not  meant  for  the  multitude,  nor  is 
truth  allotted  to  their  share.  In  all  kinds  of 
sciences  and  arts  the  great  majority  pass  their 
lives  in  working  for  a  livelihood,  their  ideas 
being  confined  to  their  manner  of  life.  Too 
ignorant  to  have  any  opinions  of  their  own, 
they  follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  the  better 
informed,  and  thus  are  only  the  echo  of  the 
few  thinkers. 

"Run  over  the  history  of  all  ages,  and  you 
will  always  see  the  human  race  plunged  in 
thick  darkness.  Have  some  truths  been  dis- 
covered ?  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  labor  of  the  few,  and  that  the 
unreflecting  multitude  follow  the  lead  of  a  few 
master  minds. 

"As  in  the  times  of  foolish  and  ridiculous 
fables,  so  at  the  present  day,  when  God's  exist- 
ence is  better  established  and  his  attributes  are 
better  known,  a  few  men  are  the  channels 
through  which  light  is  meant  to  pass  to  the 
multitude. 

"  Not  only  is  the  discovery  of  God  in  Nature 
—  so  simple  for  the  ignorant  —  the  greatest 
effort  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable, 
astonishing  and  overwhelming  those  who  think 
of  it,  but  what  a  difficult  idea  it  is  to  grasp! 
Vainly  do  philosophers  argue  and  preach  about 
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it,  they  cannot  transmit  their  ideas  into  the 
minds  of  their  hearers;  vainly  do  they  try  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  limitations  of  their  minds; 
they  cannot  move  them  from  their  narrow 
sphere.  If  the  laity  do  sometimes  repeat  their 
arguments  from  their  mouths,  they  do  so 
without  understanding  them.  In  point  of  fact, 
how  should  they  understand  them  without 
knowing  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded?  The  most  logical  thinkers  of  the 
most  enlightened  ages,  in  their  endeavors  to 
communicate  truth  to  the  vulgar,  are  scarcely 
able  to  drag  slowly  some  minds  among  them 
over  the  footsteps  of  the  philosophers;  the 
heavy  mass  of  common  minds  they  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  move. 

"  Now,  would  you  not  suppose  that  it  would 
require  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence  for  a 
man  to  be  struck  with  the  idea  as  for  one  to 
originate  it?  How  few  men  in  society  are 
able  to  accept  it!  How  very  few  in  all  the 
world  could  ever  receive  it! 

"  Now,  if  you  deduct  from  the  human  race 
the  numerous  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and 
torrid  zones,  whose  rational  powers  are  im- 
perfect, and  in  the  temperate  zone  those  imbe- 
ciles whose  intellects  are  hardly  on  a  level  with 
the  instincts  of  the  brutes,  —  all  those  who  live 
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by  crime,  all  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
providing  for  others,  workmen  and  artists  of 
all  kinds,  specialists  whose  time  hardly  suffices 
for  the  study  of  their  particular  science,  and 
how  many  will  remain? 

"  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  human  race,  working  solely  for  their 
livelihood,  have  no  time  for  the  contemplation 
of  Nature.  Of  the  other  twelfth  a  part  who 
might  have  the  time  have  not  the  means,  and 
the  rest,  given  up  to  pleasures  and  dissipation, 
do  not  so  much  as  dream  of  getting  instruction, 
and,  except  a  few  philosophers  who  think  that 
they  perceive  a  God  in  the  universe,  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  see  no  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  being.  Like  the  stupid  brutes 
that  go  to  their  stables  without  giving  a  thought 
to  their  master,  they  are  unable  to  see  in  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  hand  which 
guides  them,  and  in  the  benefactions  of  the 
Creator  think  only  how  they  can  best  turn 
them  to  their  own  personal  advantage. 

"  Thus,  after  all  the  efforts  of  the  wise  men 
to  reflect  the  light  of  philosophy  upon  the 
nations,  after  all  their  pains  in  trying  to  make 
known  their  discovery  of  God  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  all  the  steps  which  the  thinkers  have 
taken  toward  the  truth  are  entirely  futile  as 
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far  as  the  whole  race  is  concerned;  this  truth 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  circle  and  will  be  in 
all  the  centuries  unless  men  should  cease 
from  the  work  necessary  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  and  from  all  other  cares,  and,  even  then, 
a  great  portion  of  mankind  would  die  before 
they  could  grasp  this  truth,  and  others  could 
never  attain  to  it. 

"  See  if,  at  the  price  attached  to  this  knowl- 
edge, man  is  likely  to  gain  it! 

"My  conclusion  is  that  man  is  not  placed 
on  this  earth  to  worship  God.  For  how  can 
they  worship  him  who,  for  their  sakes,  sets  in 
motion  all  the  vast  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
if  they  know  him  not  or  take  an  entirely  erro- 
neous view  of  his  character.  But  if  you  will 
have  it  that  man  was  meant  to  worship  God, 
and  that  the  Almighty  revealed  himself  to  the 
first  races  of  men,  why  have  these  revelations 
ceased?  and  why  is  it  that  one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  God,  and  that  the  other 
half  gives  to  demons  the  homage  that  it  owes 
to  God? 

"Of  what  good  were  these  visions,  these 
supernatural  means,  if  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned them  to  the  laws  of  Nature  ?  Why  use- 
lessly multiply  the  machinery  ?  Why  has  the 
Lord  of  the  world  failed  in  his  object  ? 
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"  Do  you  not  see  what  absurd  consequences 
follow  from  this  system?" 

While  my  recluse  was  discoursing,  I  was  all 
ears.  What  shall  I  say  to  you?  I  feel  my 
head  whirl;  my  ideas  are  all  in  confusion,  and 
I  see  no  escape  from  this  labyrinth.  And  yet 
I  have  the  greatest  desire  to  hear  this  man's 
confession  to  the  end. 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
ON  leaving  my  hermit  the  last  time,  I  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  open  to  me  his  heart,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  very  soon  renew  my  visit.  To-day, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  his  hut,  he  came 
to  meet  me.  I  believe  that  the  recluse  has 
actually  taken  some  liking  to  me,  or,  perhaps, 
he  has  not  entirely  forgotten  his  former  condi- 
tion of  life. 

As  it  was  still  early,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  take  another  road  from  that  which  led 
to  his  retreat,  and,  after  an  hour's  walk,  we 
came  to  a  little  grove,  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
tiful carpet  of  verdure,  on  which  a  flock  of 
sheep  were  feeding.  There  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  reposed  a  shepherd  with  his  head  laid 
softly  on  the  bosom  of  his  mistress,  whose 
kisses  rained  upon  his  eyes.  I  devoured  this 
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graceful  nymph  with  my  gaze;  and  in  order 
not  to  stir  up  my  hermit's  sensitive  feelings, 
and  awaken  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  the  sad 
memories  of  lost  happiness,  I  locked  in  my 
heart  the  sweet  emotion  which  I  felt.  Ab- 
sorbed in  this  touching  scene,  I  forgot  my 
companion  for  a  little.  Then  I  suddenly  per- 
ceived him  at  a  distance,  and,  leaving  my  shep- 
herds regretfully,  I  made  haste  to  rejoin  him. 

I  fixed  my  gaze  on  the  happy  couple,  and 
could  not  help  making  some  remark  about 
them  to  my  companion,  and  when  I  saw  that 
the  sight  caused  him  no  emotion,  although  we 
were  in  the  season  when  Nature  seems  to  make 
love  circulate  in  our  veins,  I  said  to  him: 
"Perhaps  you  are  no  longer  at  an  age  when 
hearts  are  intoxicated  with  love:  at  your  age 
one  feels  a  tranquil  though  not  a  voluptuous 
sentiment.  Has  society  no  longer  any  charms 
for  you  ?  " 

"I  was  by  temperament  the  friend  of  men; 
I  became  their  enemy  by  misfortune :  but  rea- 
son has  replaced  hatred  with  contempt.  I  no 
longer  hate  them,  but  consider  them  too  con- 
temptible to  court  their  society." 

As  I  rather  suspected  that  in  this  outburst 
there  was  a  hidden  compliment  to  myself,  I 
walked  on  in  silence. 
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Scarcely  had  we  issued  from  the  grove  when 
we  arrived  at  a  small  plain  terminated  by  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock,  over  which  many 
torrents  were  precipitated  with  a  great  noise, 
and  then  rolled  their  waters  in  numerous 
channels.  Urging  as  a  pretext  the  coolness 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  waters,  the  hermit  led 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  cascade. 

Whilst  I  was  occupied  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scenery,  the  hermit,  taking  me  by 
the  hand  and  looking  at  me  fixedly,  said: 
"You  wish  that  I  should  speak  to  you  on  the 
duties  the  Creator  requires  of  man. 

"Alas!  if  he  has  not  deigned  to  make  him- 
self known  to  us,  what  duty  has  he  imposed  on 
us  to  fulfil  ?  Thus  all  that  has  been  said  about 
eternal  justice  is  without  foundation,  and  the 
fine  edifice  of  morality  that  has  been  erected 
thereon  falls  in  ruins.  But,  since  you  wish 
me  to  illustrate  this  subject  still  further,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  so. 

"They  preach  to  us  incessantly  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  Man  has  been  everywhere 
subjected,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  thou- 
sands of  direful  and  arduous  duties,  and 
everywhere  justice  has  been  involved  in  a 
labyrinth  of  laws.  But  let  the  philosophers 
go  on  as  they  will,  with  their  never-ending 
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disputes  on  the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil; 
let  them  in  their  profound  reveries  announce 
precepts  of  conduct  and  prescribe  lofty  max- 
ims, —  either  there  is  no  sacred  duty,  or  they 
must  give  as  a  base  of  morality  something 
more  solid  than  conjecture  and  frivolous 
discourses. 

"Every  action  derives  its  moral  character 
from  law:  without  law  there  is  neither  virtue 
nor  vice;  nothing  either  good  or  bad. 

"Let  us  leave,  then,  the  writing  of  sages 
and  the  rubbish  of  theologians,  and  let  us 
consult  only  Nature.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  illicit  action,  it  can  only  be  so  because  it 
breaks  her  laws.  If  the  question  be  of  duties 
common  to  all  men,  we  must  deduce  them  also 
from  her  laws.  The  duties  of  man  are,  there- 
fore, all  included  in  natural  right.  To  estab- 
lish the  one  is  necessarily  to  establish  the 
others.  Let  us,  then,  discover  what  these 
laws  are,  and  then  let  us  bring  forward  our 
own  opinions. 

"But  here  we  are  again  all  at  once  plunged 
in  darkness.  'Laws  of  Nature'?  On  one 
side  ignorance,  and  on  the  other  baseness, 
pride,  and  all  the  human  passions,  have  thrown 
so  much  uncertainty  on  the  subject  that  one 
hardly  knows  to  what  to  cling.  This  expres- 
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sion  is  everywhere  used;  people  employ  it 
without  understanding  it,  and  confound  it 
with  our  social  duties,  our  customs,  and 
institutions. 

"  Let  us  try  to  deduce  our  moral  laws  from 
Nature,  and  let  us  consider  man  not  as  a 
member  of  some  particular  society,  but  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  world. 

"To  love  one's  self,  and  to  love  one's  self 
supremely,  that  is  the  first  law,  the  great  law 
of  every  sentient  being;  the  first  which  Nature 
has  engraved  on  our  souls  and  which  never 
contradicts  itself. 

"  Since,  therefore,  every  man  is  his  own  first 
law,  everything  is  lawful  to  him  in  order  ta 
preserve  his  life,  to  release  himself  from  pain 
and  hardship,  and  to  achieve  his  happiness. 
Nothing  that  would  interfere  with  this  is 
sacred,  —  solemn  vows,  august  oaths,  temples, 
altars  are  vain  shadows. 

"He  can,  where  his  welfare  is  concerned, 
turn  the  sword  against  the  bosom  that  bore 
him,  cut  his  father  in  pieces,  devour  the  still 
quivering  flesh  of  his  fellows,  and,  if  necessary, 
shed  the  blood  of  the  whole  human  race." 

At  these  words  I  was  seized  with  horror. 

"You  shudder,"  said  he;  "I  confess  that 
these  are  not  the  lessons  which  one  should 
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follow;  none  the  less  they  are  those  which 
Nature  dictates.  Now  let  them  declaim,  with 
what  good  grace  they  may,  against  robbery, 
rape,  incest,  murder,  suicide,  carnage,  ven- 
geance, parricide,  or  treason.  Let  them  preach 
about  avenging  justice,  arm  the  almighty  arm 
with  thunder  and  lightning  to  avenge  the 
violated  laws  of  Nature;  let  them  represent 
the  wrath  of  heaven  kindled  against  the  culprit 
and  raining  fire  upon  his  guilty  head.  But  of 
what  crime  could  he  be  guilty  who  acted 
merely  according  to  the  dictates  of  Nature? 

"O  Nature!  O  supreme  wisdom!  I  here 
behold  war  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth;  I  see  them,  by  turns,  the  victims  of 
one  another's  fury,  and  these  horrors  are  thy 
work! 

"All  this  pompous  (so-called)  moral  science 
is,  then,  after  all,  nothing  but  human  inven- 
tion. But  let  us  not  stop  short  here;  let  us, 
by  all  means,  follow  the  sages  into  their  in- 
trenchments. 

"But  is  there  no  innate  morality  in  men? 
Is  virtue  nothing  but  a  vain  chimera?  Is 
there  no  difference  between  Regulus,  who  shed 
his  blood  for  his  country,  and  Catiline,  who 
plunged  his  poniard  into  her  bosom,  —  be- 
tween the  son  who  sacrifices  himself  for  his 
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father's  happiness  and  him  who  puts  his 
father  to  death  ? 

"Most  undoubtedly  there  is:  men's  actions 
are  not  all  alike.  But  these  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  us  in  the  name  of  Nature  are 
nothing  but  human  invention;  and  there  is  no 
moral  standard  save  what  has  been  erected  by 
men. 

"  If  moral  good  and  evil  were  so  essentially, 
we  should  find  all  men  agreed  on  the  subject. 
But  everywhere  you  will  find  different  objects 
designated  by  these  names. 

"In  China  it  is  one's  duty  to  observe  relig- 
ious rites  and  ceremonies;  in  Rome,  to  num- 
ber one's  beads  and  to  respect  the  priests. 
In  France,  robbery  is  a  crime;  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Spartans.  In  Constantinople,  mag- 
nanimity is  a  vice;  servile  meanness,  a  virtue. 
In  modern  Rome  it  is  a  virtue  to  endow  a 
church;  in  ancient  Rome  it  was  a  duty  to  die 
for  one's  country.  In  India  what  absurd 
practices,  what  singular  customs  are  adorned 
with  the  name  of  virtues!  Actions  are  con- 
sidered virtues  which,  in  other  nations,  are 
ranked  as  crimes. 

"Philosophers  are  no  better  agreed  on  the 
subject  than  the  vulgar. 

"All  in  their  eloquent  declamations  admit 
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the  existence  of  original  good  and  evil.  All 
maintain  the  reality  of  virtue,  trace  its  descent 
from  heaven,  and  place  it  under  the  protection 
of  the  gods.  All  paint  it  in  the  most  beautiful 
colors.  So  far  they  are  agreed;  but,  when  we 
question  them  on  any  specific  duty,  they  are 
divided.  The  instant  that  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  generalities,  they  differ  and  each  one  has 
his  own  opinion. 

"  They  all,  moreover,  assign  to  virtue  differ- 
ent objects.  Some  make  it  consist  in  con- 
tempt of  pleasure  and  pain;  others  in  the  love 
of  order.  One  school  makes  it  to  delight  in 
clemency  and  mercy;  another  in  firmness  and 
inflexibility.  Others  affirm  that  it  consists  in 
the  performance  of  irksome  duties. 

"  Virtue !  O  word  so  often  profaned,  so  often 
defined,  but  always  differently!  O  word!  the 
subject  of  so  many  fictions,  of  so  many  chi- 
meras, of  so  many  divisions  among  human 
beings,  what  strife  and  hatred  thou  hast 
caused!  How  often  has  the  Divinity  been 
invoked  to  vouch  for  men's  assertions  about 
thee!  What  is  thy  true  object,  and  hast  thou 
only  one? 

"But  let  us  leave  the  ridiculous  opinions  of 
natures  abused  by  the  prejudices  of  their 
fathers  or  the  shrewdness  of  their  leaders,  and 
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let  us  see  what  the  sages  have  said,  after  having 
passed  in  review  all  the  opinions  which  men 
have  had  on  the  truth  and  its  different  objects 
among  different  people. 

"Some  sages  have,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
tinguished the  virtues  into  real  and  chimerical, 
and  given  as  the  basis  of  virtue,  'The  welfare 
of  the  people.'  But  supposing  it  were  true 
that  the  ridiculous  austerities  of  mountebanks 
were  not  honored  as  virtues,  nor  those  who 
submit  to  them  regarded  as  good  citizens,  and 
supposing  that  the  public  welfare  is  always  the 
foundation  of  virtue,  how  much  further  have 
we  advanced?  They,  no  doubt,  assigned  to 
virtue  a  solid  basis,  and  decided  that  its  object 
is  the  public  utility,  but  they  did  not  perceive 
that  by  establishing  its  object  it  was  only  to 
see  it  again  entering  on  a  career  of  endless 
discussions. 

"  In  the  intercourse  of  life,  utility,  like  good 
and  evil,  is  relative;  to  which  class,  then,  shall 
we  assign  it?  To  society,  you  say.  A  fine 
answer,  truly!  Which  of  our  actions  relate  to 
society  as  a  whole,  and  which  to  its  individual 
members?  What,  then,  will  be  the  object  of 
this  utility,  —  universal  or  some  particular 
society  ? 

"In  the  first  case,  there  cannot  be  virtues; 
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and  in  the  last  the  principle  is  false;  for  every 
particular  society  being  taken  from  the  univer- 
sal, and  the  greater  part  of  the  interests  being 
opposed,  it  follows  that  an  action,  estimated 
according  to  its  utility,  will  be  at  the  same 
time  virtuous  and  vicious. 

"  But  let  us  see,  by  the  application  of  these 
principles,  what  examples  determine. 

"  Commerce,  you  say,  is  useful  to  the  world. 
I  answer,  only  to  a  few  individuals.  How 
many  does  it  make  miserable  to  make  one 
person  prosperous!  If  it  provides  a  certain 
portion  of  society  with  some  conveniences,  how 
many  does  it  take  from  others!  How  many 
millions  of  slaves,  how  many  millions  of  sailors, 
does  it  make! 

"  Would  you  see  on  a  large  scale  what  com- 
merce does  on  a  small  ?  Look  at  the  military 
virtues,  —  courage,  genius,  patriotism.  These 
military  virtues  so  fatal  to  the  universe  fall 
into  the  same  inconsistencies  as  the  commer- 
cial, only  they  go  still  further.  A  great  cap- 
tain will  doubtless  be  useful  to  the  rich  people 
of  his  country,  but  he  will  be  the  scourge  of  the 
human  race.  And,  if  we  must  judge  virtue  by 
our  principle,  is  it  not  evident  that  we  bestow 
our  honor  on  the  man  who  should  excite  our 
horror?  What  are  these  warriors,  these  de- 
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fenders  of  their  country?  Brigands,  who 
desolate  the  earth  and  reduce  the  wealthiest 
nations  to  penury. 

"Wars  are  useful  for  one's  country,  to 
defend  it,  but  what  an  amount  of  evil  do  they 
cause!  The  most  splendid  victory  is  pur- 
chased with  tears,  and  the  triumphal  palms 
are  dripping  with  blood.  Behold  the  battle- 
field sown  with  livid  and  mutilated  corpses, 
and  tell  me  whether  your  native  land  has 
gained,  or  the  human  race  has  lost,  most  by 
the  victory  ?  Think  of  those  triumphs  of  the 
Romans  when  their  laureled  chiefs  led  their 
country  to  honor  by  the  sanguinary  routes  of 
calamity! 

"What  great  evil,  after  all,  does  a  people 
suffer  in  a  change  of  rulers? 

"Behold  those  Romans,  those  brigands, 
whose  ambition  and  avarice  desolated  the 
earth,  and  reduced  the  most  flourishing  na- 
tions to  slavery  in  order  to  enrich  their  country; 
those  captains  dragging  to  the  Capitol  captive 
kings  chained  to  their  cars  after  having  pil- 
laged their  cities  and  their  treasures;  those 
armies,  that  Senate,  insulting  and  oppressing 
the  known  world  and  caring  only  for  the 
Roman  name.  Has  a  great  general  slaugh- 
tered ten  thousand  men,  overwhelmed  and 
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desolated  cities,  massacred  their  inhabitants, 
to  gratify  the  pride  and  caprice  of  a  crowned 
mortal,  the  sky  is  aflame  with  fireworks;  we 
run  to  meet  the  murderers;  we  crown  their 
chief;  we  lead  him  in  triumph,  while  honoring 
him  with  the  greatest  titles;  every  place  re- 
echoes with  our  vociferous  cheers  and  our 
thanksgivings;  and,  in  our  transports,  like 
raving  madmen  we  rush  to  the  temples  to 
thank  the  gods  for  what  should  rather  be  a 
subject  of  humiliation,  mourning,  and  tears. 

"This,  however,  is  only  one  little  difficulty. 
To  test  everything  by  this  rule  of  utility, 
the  merchant,  the  tailor,  the  porter,  become  the 
rivals  of  Socrates  and  Cato.  The  farmer,  the 
shepherd,  the  shoemaker,  and  such  like,  are 
the  only  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and 
they  alone,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  styled 
virtuous,  though  they  are  never  placed  by 
philosophers  or  any  one  else  in  that  category. 

"Thus,  after  having  exhausted  himself  in  a 
vain  eulogium  of  virtue,  Montaigne,  the  scep- 
tic, exclaims :  *  Is  there  a  country  in  which  it  is 
a  crime  to  be  generous,  to  be  of  good  faith  ?  * 

"Vain  subterfuge!  does  it  not  look  as  if 
these  sages  lacked  confidence  in  one  another; 
that  they  dared  not  disclose  to  our  sight  the 
objects  of  their  cult  and  of  their  homage,  that 


they  would  gladly  hide  from  us  what  they 
would  have  us  worship  ? 

"See  what  an  abuse  that  sage  makes  of 
words !  how  adroitly  he  substitutes  the  laws  of 
men  for  those  of  Nature,  and  how  he  makes 
the  change  for  us.  He  ought  to  show  us  nat- 
ural virtues,  and  he  speaks  of  social  qualities. 

"Doubtless,  as  men  continue  to  live  in 
bodies,  sincerity,  good  faith,  become  the  basis, 
the  guarantee  of  commerce  and  of  public  con- 
fidence. Man  must  keep  faith,  keep  his  word, 
for  otherwise  society,  which  is  always  uncer- 
tain, would  be  neither  firmly  established  nor 
tranquil. 

"But  why  always  general  terms?  Doubt- 
less every  one  will  agree  about  names,  but  see 
the  ideas  attached  to  them!  Always  vague 
objects!  Sincerity  and  good  faith,  which  are 
understood  in  one  way  by  people  in  general, 
at  court  are  other  names  for  idiocy;  a  miser 
would  define  generosity  as  foolish  prodigality. 
Finally,  if  we  suppose  that  virtue  is  universal, 
it  is  nowhere  determined;  for  virtue,  according 
to  the  sage  whom  I  am  refuting,  demands 
force  and  effort  and  is  never  natural. 

"What  would  you,  then,  have  me  say  con- 
cerning virtue,  when  I  see  the  learned  dis- 
puting incessantly  regarding  its  object,  when 
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human  ingenuity  is  utterly  exhausted  in  its 
attempts  to  trace  its  footsteps,  to  discover  its 
characteristics?  Man,  notwithstanding  the 
progress  of  so  many  enlightened  centuries,  is 
still  under  the  necessity  of  misunderstanding 
or  misconstruing  his  duty,  unless,  indeed, 
virtue  exists  only  in  books,  and  its  highest 
exercise  only  in  the  portraits  which  authors 
have  drawn  for  us. 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  morality  in  the 
human  heart,  and  the  Lord  of  the  universe  has 
not  imposed  upon  man  any  duty,  otherwise 
he  would  have  made  it  known  to  him  by  evi- 
dent marks,  to  be  plainly  understood  by  all 
men:  and  this  knowledge  would  have  been 
within  their  easy  reach;  it  would  not  have  been 
a  thing  requiring  to  be  searched  after,  to  be 
diligently  investigated. 

"  Moral  good  and  evil  are,  therefore,  relative 
and  not  absolute.  They  vary  in  different 
peoples,  nations,  and  individuals.  The  things 
remain  the  same,  but  our  judgments  regarding 
them  are  different. 

"What!  are  not  virtue  and  vice  the  same  in 
all  men  and  at  all  periods  ?  Ah !  if  virtue  was 
natural,  and  if  Nature  imposed  upon  us  our 
duties,  I  should  find  everywhere  the  same 
ideas,  —  in  the  hearts  of  the  Caffre  and  of  the 
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Abyssinian,  and  in  those  of  the  Turk  and 
African;  there  would  not  be  a  man  who  did 
not  perceive  virtue,  and  regard  it  in  the  same 
light. 

"Why,  then,  does  every  man  see  the  same 
object  from  a  different  point  of  view?  Why 
do  the  Chinaman,  the  Tartar,  the  African,  the 
European,  Socrates,  Epicurus,  see  the  same 
object  with  an  eye  so  different?  Why  is  the 
idea  of  virtue  so  arbitrary  ?  Why  is  it  not  the 
same  in  all  hearts  ?  It  is  because  virtue  is  the 
work  of  men;  it  is  because  morality  is  conven- 
tional, is  the  consequence  of  habit,  opinions, 
prejudices. 

"  But  supposing  that  the  idea  of  virtue  was 
not  arbitrary;  that  the  same  actions  were  not 
virtues  in  one  corner  of  the  globe  and  vices  in 
another;  that  all  the  sages  were  agreed  in  the 
objects,  —  virtue,  with  all  its  lustre,  would 
still  not  be  a  law  from  heaven;  for  what  means 
should  we  have  of  knowing  its  duties,  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  good  which  we  ought  to  do, 
and  the  bad  which  we  ought  not  to  do  ? 

"  But,  it  is  said,  there  is  within  us  a  principle 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  which  judges  us  according  to  our 
actions,  either  approving  or  condemning  them. 

"Why  are  you  interested  in  dramatic  per- 
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f ormances  ?  Is  it  because  the  crimes  give  you 
pleasure,  or  because  the  authors  cause  you 
tears  ?  Why  would  I  rather  be  Cato  dying  by 
his  own  hand  than  Catiline  ? 

*" Conscience !  conscience!  immortal,  celes- 
tial voice!'  Vain  declamations  of  the  orator! 

"But  remorse?  Does  it  always  follow  the 
crime?  Is  it  always  the  avenger  of  violated 
laws  ?  How  many  wicked  men  never  hear  its 
importunate  voice! 

"They  tell  us,  forsooth,  that  conscience  is 
the  guide  of  our  actions.  All  very  good;  but 
conscience  differs  in  different  men,  is  insensi- 
bly altered  and  modified  in  each  century,  in 
each  country,  in  each  individual,  according  to 
circumstances  and  variety  of  opinions.  It  is 
always  corrupted,  and  has  its  voice  stirred  by 
conflicting  passions. 

"Conscience  is  the  most  fickle  of  guides. 
It  is  presumptuous  in  the  saints,  timid  in  the 
weak,  restless  in  the  guilty.  It  is  the  obedient 
slave  of  our  ruling  passions,  and  gyrates  like 
the  weathercock  to  the  wind  of  opinion. 

"  To  this  the  moralists  reply  that  conscience 
needs  to  be  enlightened  by  reason,  without 
observing  that  they  fall  into  the  fallacy  of 
reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle.  Thus,  after 
making  conscience  the  standard  of  what  is 
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just  and  what  is  unjust,  they  are  obliged  to 
relegate  conscience  to  the  school  of  reason. 
What  think  you  of  this  dilemma? 

"Judgment  guides  the  conscience,  they  say; 
but  what  determines  the  judgment  ?  and  what 
is  the  rule  for  our  opinions  ?  *  The  good,  the 
just,  the  beautiful,'  they  reply,  and  they  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  again  reasoning  in  a 
circle. 

"  Why  are  you  interested  in  the  theatre  ?  Is 
it  because  the  crimes  give  you  pleasure,  or 
because  the  authors  cause  you  tears? 

"Vain  declamation!  Take  the  voice  of  the 
spectators  at  a  dramatic  performance;  do  you 
think  that  their  judgments  are  uniform,  that 
all  the  spectators  regard  with  the  same  eye  the 
hero  of  the  piece  ?  Where  is  the  spectator  that 
would  not  prefer  to  be  the  acute  rascal  rather 
than  the  silly  dupe? 

"Tis  not  the  just  man,  'tis  not  the  useful 
man,  'tis  the  great  man,  the  strong  man,  the 
extraordinary  man,  who  is  the  standard  of  our 
admiration,  they  are  the  ones  that  attract  our 
attention.  We  esteem  wit,  force,  courage. 
Virtue  itself  has  never  been  valued  apart  from 
these  qualities. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  in  the  eulogies  of  men 
the  objects  of  their  esteem?  Glance  over 
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history,  and  you  will  there  see  in  all  times 
abuses,  corruption  of  morals,  and  degradation 
of  mind. 

"As  long  as  the  first  brigands  that  built 
Rome  confined  themselves  to  trussing  up  the 
passers-by,  to  banishing  peace  and  public 
security  from  a  little  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
to  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  people,  they  were  not  the  recipients  of 
very  honorable  epithets;  but  as  soon  as  they 
despoiled  whole  nations,  changed  the  destiny 
of  empires  by  the  blackest  crimes,  as  soon  as 
they  illustrated  their  injustice  and  ferocity  by 
dragging  behind  their  cars  vanquished  princes, 
and  assembled,  so  to  speak,  the  universe  in 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphs,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  success  of  their  crimes;  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  erect  trophies  and  monuments  of 
their  glory  on  the  gory  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
—  then  were  the  grandest  names  lavished  upon 
them,  and  they  were  invested  with  all  the 
sublimest  virtues. 

"But  Caesar,  Alexander,  these  destroyers  of 
humanity,  —  do  they  not  reap  higher  eulo- 
giums  than  he  who  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  ? 
Are  not  these  ambitious  brigands  regarded  as 
heroes,  like  Brutus  and  Cato? 
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"It  is  not  crime,  but  the  ridiculous,  that  is 
the  object  of  our  contempt  ? 

"How  many  men  would  blush  more  deeply 
at  the  name  of  fool  than  at  that  of  scoun- 
drel, at  the  name  of  imbecile  than  at  that  of 
criminal ! 

"Thus  does  opinion  always  dictate  our 
eulogiums.  Through  all  the  centuries  it  has 
arbitrarily  changed  our  judgments;  it  makes 
the  vile  criminal  the  object  of  our  respect, 
while  it  makes  us  despise  the  man  of  virtue. 

"But  if  the  understanding  is  to  guide  the 
conscience,  what  becomes  of  the  rule  of  justice 
and  injustice?  What  then  are  moral  good 
and  evil,  the  prime  good,  the  prime  just? 
And  where  is  the  rule  by  which  to  judge  of 
them?  We  should  expect  something  here 
from  the  partisans  of  conscience. 

"Here  we  are,  then,  as  before,  engaged  in 
interminable  discussions,  and  who,  I  pray,  is 
to  decide  in  these  endless  disputes?  More- 
over, if  the  morality  of  our  actions  consists  only 
in  the  judgments  we  entertain  of  them,  and 
if  conscience  can  only  judge  us  according  to 
our  ideas,  is  it  not  clear  that  conscience  is 
not  a  gift  of  Nature,  but  a  judge  of  our  own 
invention  ? 

"Before  the  age  when  we  rectify  our  judg- 
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ments  by  reason,  there  is  nothing  akin  to 
morality  in  our  actions;  that  which  is  good  or 
evil  in  our  sight  is  what  our  teachers  have 
decided  to  be  so,  and  we  repeat  mechanically 
the  names  'duty'  and  'justice/ 

"These  ideas  with  which  we  have  been  in 
early  life  imbued  soon  give  place  to  new 
prejudices.  Our  first  opinions  we  receive 
blindly  from  others;  our  reason  is  not  devel- 
oped; we  reason  according  to  the  ideas  we 
have  borrowed;  we  deduce  consequences,  and 
we  heap  up  into  our  heads  nothing  but  errors 
and  absurdities.  Thus  we  begin  by  being 
guided  by  prejudices,  and  so  we  continue 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  lives.  Before 
the  age  of  reason  we  do  good  and  evil  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  them.  We  do 
the  same  at  the  age  when  reason  has  devel- 
oped, and  we  thus  continue  until  death. 
Who  does  not  see,  then,  that  conscience  is 
the  fruit  of  education,  of  our  institutions, 
of  our  prejudices? 

"Finally,  those  who  claim  that  remorse  is 
the  vengeance  of  violated  law  and  of  outraged 
duty  grant  also  that  conscience  may  be  de- 
ceived and  remorse  follow  a  good  action. 
What  think  you  of  a  faculty  that  is  self- 
contradictory  ? 
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"Conscience,  conscience,  divine  instinct, 
immortal  and  celestial  voice,  infallible  guide 
of  an  intelligent  and  free  being,  thou  who  dost 
constitute  morality,  ah !  if,  in  order  to  guide  us 
thou  needest  to  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and 
if,  too  often,  reason  blunders,  vain  and  un- 
profitable echo,  of  what  use  art  thou  to  us, 
and  what  have  we  gained  in  thee  but  the  sad 
privilege  of  wandering  from  one  error  to 
another,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide  without  rule, 
and  of  a  reason  without  principle  ?  Have  we 
not  good  reason  to  demur  to  thy  control? 

"  Sages  of  this  world,  it  is  your  own  wisdom 
that  discovers  your  ignorance;  reason  bears 
witness  against  your  principles;  and  Nature 
herself  belies  your  doctrine  in  spite  of  your 
wisdom. 

"Those  who  have  placed  the  foundation  of 
morality  in  opinion  and  in  reason  have  not 
given  to  virtue  any  fixed  objects.  They  have 
given  them  names  on  which  thev  are  all  agreed, 
but  they  differ  as  to  facts. 

"There,  you  see,  are  subjects  of  dissension; 
and  what  judge,  pray,  in  the  infinite  multi- 
plicity of  doctrines,  shall  decide  which  is 
correct  ? 

"Thus,  after  having  given  birth  to  a  thou- 
sand systems,  the  learned  are  far  from  being 
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agreed  as  to  our  duties  and  from  resolving  our 
doubts.  After  so  many  vain  reasonings,  one 
is  still  reduced  to  ask  the  question,  What  is 
good,  and  what  evil? 

"Either  there  is  no  good  or  evil,  or  we 
are  bound  to  admit  truths  independently  of 
our  conjectures  and  vain  arguments. 

"But  the  objections  are  not  yet  exhausted; 
and  no  sooner  have  you  cut  off  one  head  than 
this  subject,  like  the  Hydra,  presents  you  with 
another. 

"Some  philosophers,  perceiving  that  it  did 
not  suffice  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  internal  feeling,  have  substituted 
for  this  pretended  infallible  guide  a  host  of 
precepts,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in 
these  words :  '  Do  unto  others  only  that  which 
you  would  wish  that  others  should  do  unto 
you.' 

"Those  who  have  made  this  precept  the 
sum  of  all  our  duties  have  not  perceived  that 
they  annihilate  all  the  beneficent  and  generous 
virtues,  and  that  they  restrain  merit  to  the 
single  virtue  of  not  injuring  one's  neighbor. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  evil.  Do  not  unto 
others  what  you  would  not  that  others  should 
do  unto  you! 

"What!  before  acting,  must  I  put  myself  in 
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the  place  of  others  ?  Must  I  incessantly  con- 
sult the  taste  of  each  of  them,  and  follow  it, 
however  grotesque,  however  tyrannical  it  may 
be,  however  opposed  to  my  own  well-being, 
and  in  the  conflict  of  human  opinions  am  I 
never  to  know  what  is  right?  In  the  per- 
petual contradictions,  not  try  to  get  my  ad- 
vantage even  from  evil? 

"Where  is  the  despot  who  loves  not  arbi- 
trary power?  who  does  not  hate  those  who 
oppose  his  tyranny?  and  who  does  not  view 
with  disgust  the  praiseworthy  efforts  made  to 
shake  off  his  yoke? 

"What,  then,  ought  the  slave  to  do  who 
groans  in  chains?  Bear  his  chain,  through 
fear  of  a  tyrant,  when  he  can  shake  it  off  ? 

"Where  is  the  swindler  who  does  not  feel 
crestfallen  when  he  is  exposed  ?  Am  I,  there- 
fore, to  allow  my  neighbor  to  be  defrauded 
without  warning  him  ? 

"Where  is  the  usurper  who  does  not  think 
it  bad  when  he  is  obliged  to  make  restitution  ? 
Am  I,  therefore,  to  leave  him  in  possession  of 
my  property  for  fear  of  displeasing  him  ? 

"Where  is  the  adulterer  who  does  not  feel 
it  bad  to  be  surprised  in  the  overt  act  ?  Must 
I,  therefore,  leave  him  peaceably  to  consum- 
mate his  act? 
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"Where  is  the  pirate  who,  when  about  to 
strike  his  colors,  does  not  wish  succor  with  all 
his  heart?  Am  I,  therefore,  to  give  him 
assistance  in  spite  of  all  human  law? 

' '  But,'  you  say,  *  when  the  will  of  others  is 
unjust,  you  ought  not  to  conform  to  it.' 
What!  there  are,  then,  cases  when  this  great, 
universal,  infallible  principle  should  not  gov- 
ern? We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to 
other  rules  which  show  in  what  cases  it  is,  and 
in  what  cases  it  is  not,  to  be  followed.  There 
are,  then,  other  laws  to  determine  what  is  just 
and  what  unjust. 

"  Thus,  after  having  founded  your  knowledge 
of  the  object  of  good  and  evil  on  conscience, 
or  even  conscience  trained  in  the  school  of 
reason,  what  think  you  of  this  dilemma? 

"Observe  also  that  in  this  case  the  law 
itself,  which  was  made  to  cause  me  to  avoid 
the  crime,  is  the  means  of  making  me  com- 
mit it! 

"Not  only  is  this  law  insufficient  and  dan- 
gerous, but,  with  an  appearance  of  justice,  it 
is,  when  analyzed,  the  most  iniquitous  of  all 
laws  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

"After  the  unjust  partition  of  wealth  this 
law  has  assured  to  the  brigand,  to  the  rav- 
isher,  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  wealth, 
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while  it  has  bound  fast  the  indigent  in  his 
poverty. 

"Moreover,  who  will  tell  me  that,  if  I 
observe  this  law  with  regard  to  others,  others 
will  follow  it  in  respect  to  myself  ?  This  rule 
is  profitable  only  to  the  selfish  and  unjust. 

"Besides,  it  is  absurd.  Has  Nature,  in 
conferring  on  man  self-love  and  exciting  him 
to  be  greater  than  all  others,  made  him  the 
enemy  of  all  the  rest? 

"Finally,  it  is  impracticable.  How  many 
men  accept  it  in  good  faith!  and  how  few 
philosophers  escape  the  illusion! 

"In  wishing  to  regulate  my  action,  without 
exception,  by  the  taste  of  other  people,  I  must 
identify  myself  with  my  fellows,  in  order  to 
determine  their  desires  by  my  own.  It  is 
impossible  even  to  conceive  of  such  differences 
of  sentiment.  Why,  we  are  often  ignorant 
ourselves  of  the  feeling  that  animates  us. 

"I  have  demonstrated  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  duties  of  man  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  intelligence;  that  conscience  which 
they  assign  to  him  as  a  guide  speaks  differently 
in  every  man,  and  that  a  great  number  do  not 
hear  its  voice.  We  have  seen  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  is  not  an  affair  of  senti- 
ment, and  that  all  the  precepts  and  maxims 
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with  which  the  sages  supply  us  are  insufficient, 
unjust,  and  absurd. 

"Man  placed,  then,  by  Nature,  in  circum- 
stances in  which  he  does  not  know  his  condi- 
tion, nature,  or  rights,  is  ignorant  also  of  his 
duties;  in  fact  there  is  none  imposed  on  him. 

"Thus,  then,  the  science  called  moral  philos- 
ophy, and  all  the  duties  prescribed  to  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  are  nothing  but  human 
fabrications;  and  all  the  virtues,  pure  and 
irreproachable  morals,  are  estimable  qualities, 
but  not  duties. 

"What!"  I  interrupted  here,  "is  there  noth- 
ing sacred  among  men?  Ought  not  every 
man  to  be  true  to  his  word,  subject  to  the  laws 
of  his  country?  ought  he  not  to  respect  his 
neighbor's  good  name,  life,  wife,  and  purse  ?  " 

"  Every  man  received  from  Nature,  together 
with  his  life,  certain  rights  which  ought  to  be 
considered  sacred  by  others;  but,  so  far  from 
making  them  so,  Nature  has  not  even  con- 
cerned herself  about  letting  us  know  what  they 
are.  Moreover,  the  justice  of  such  claims  is 
by  no  means  evident  to  every  man  at  first 
sight;  only  by  reason,  and  enlightened  reason 
besides,  can  he  arrive  at  such  knowledge. 

"This  matter  is  very  differently  treated  by 
the  philosophers  and  the  law-experts.  On 
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the  one  hand,  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  man 
has  thrown  so  much  uncertainty  on  the  veri- 
table nature  of  natural  law  that  it  has  become 
the  source  of  a  thousand  false  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  human  pride  by  abasing 
everything,  in  order  to  raise  itself,  has  arro- 
gated to  its  own  use  certain  prerogatives;  but 
the  study  of  Nature  forces  a  diminution  of 
these  ridiculous  pretensions  and  establishes 
certain  rights. 

"Let  us  penetrate  into  this  matter  and 
deduce  as  far  as  possible  the  nature  of  man  by 
the  holy  law  of  reason,  —  his  rights  and  his 
duties  not  as  a  member  of  any  particular  state, 
but  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  world.  For  we 
were  men  before  we  became  citizens.  Let  us 
verify  the  rights  of  man,  but  let  us  do  so  by 
sure  steps. 

"These  rights  give  to  justice  a  solid  basis 
and  constitute  the  foundation  of  morality. 
Transplanted  from  the  natural  into  the  social 
condition,  these  claims  make  of  the  man  a 
citizen. 

"  To  sacrifice  everything  to  his  happiness  is 
the  supreme  order  of  Nature  for  man;  and,  as 
she  speaks  to  every  man  in  the  same  language, 
all  enjoy  the  same  rights.  But  society  could 
not  subsist  if  every  man's  wish  was  law;  his 
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natural  claims  must,  therefore,  be  equally 
relaxed.  Hence  human  laws,  and  hence  their 
justice  when  this  cession  is  equal;  for  no 
human  law  can  be  a  burden  when  it  imposes 
the  same  duties  on  each  individual,  and  be- 
stows on  all  the  same  advantages;  for  when 
the  terms  are  changed  equally,  the  relations 
remain  the  same. 

"Justice,  therefore,  consists  in  a  perfect 
equality.  The  legitimacy  of  the  social  pact 
is  necessarily  founded  on  this  equality  of  rights, 
advantages,  and  penalties,  which  the  laws 
impose  on  each  member  of  the  association, 
and  can  have  potency  only  as  long  as  this 
equality  exists.  Such  is  the  legitimate  foun- 
dation of  every  political  establishment.  Every 
man,  being  free  by  Nature  and  independent  of 
the  will  of  others,  can  only  be  made  a  subject 
with  his  own  consent. 

"  It  is  true  that,  as  long  as  the  child  has  need 
of  his  mother  and  cannot  supply  his  own 
wants,  Nature  has  made  him  dependent.  The 
mother  commands,  and  the  child  must  obey. 
This  is  the  law  of  Nature.  The  short  space 
during  which  man  needs  his  mother's  help 
does  not  prevent  his  being  free.  For  as  he  is 
subject  to  another  only  on  account  of  his 
wants,  the  moment  he  can  provide  for  himself 
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he  becomes  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  suitable 
for  him;  the  bonds  of  his  natural  dependence 
are  broken,  and  he  enters  into  the  state  of 
equality,  becoming  his  own  master.  Slavery 
is,  therefore,  unnatural  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  For  a  man  cannot  alienate  his  liberty. 
Nature  has  made  incumbent  upon  him  the 
preservation  of  his  life  and  well-being,  and  for 
this  reason  he  cannot  despoil  himself  of  his 
self-love.  Those  who  have  declared  against 
slavery  affirm  that  liberty  cannot  be  estimated 
either  by  him  who  buys  or  by  him  who  sells. 
He  who  sells  engages  himself  to  obey  all  the 
wishes  of  him  who  buys.  Now  he  who  binds 
himself  to  do  everything  includes  therein  even 
his  own  hurt  should  his  master  so  require, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  A 
man  cannot,  therefore,  absolutely  alienate  his 
liberty,  any  more  than  he  can  renounce  his 
reason,  his  life,  or  himself,  contrary  to  Nature, 
which  has  charged  him  with  the  care  of  his 
own  preservation. 

"No  form  of  government,  therefore,  is 
legitimate  except  that  in  which  the  people,  as 
a  body,  have  the  sovereignty.  The  will  of 
all  is,  then,  the  supreme  command.  The 
collective  body  of  all  the  members  constitutes 
the  sovereign.  It  alone  has  the  power  of 
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making  statutes,  and  its  unanimous  decisions 
become  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 
Every  law  ought,  then,  to  be  a  public  and 
solemn  declaration  of  the  general  will  on 
subjects  of  common  interest. 

"There,  you  see,  is  the  legitimate  sovereign. 
The  power  which  kings  arrogate  to  themselves 
is  illegitimate.  The  people  themselves  are 
powerless  to  confer  it  upon  them,  for  the 
people  cannot  renounce  their  liberty.  To 
every  man  and  to  him  alone  is  committed  by 
Nature  the  care  of  his  own  interests.  How 
sacrilegious,  therefore,  is  the  audacity  of  those 
who  have  represented  the  power  of  princes  as 
being  above  the  laws! 

"The  pact  stipulates  what  motive  should 
induce  every  man  to  observe  it,  and  whence 
arises  the  obligation  binding  each  member  to 
the  state.  You  may  search  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  you  will  not  find  that  this  union 
has  any  other  object  than  the  personal  advan- 
tage of  man. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contract  ought,  then,  to 
be  conformable  with  these  sentiments  of  self- 
love,  and  only  by  this  law  exists  the  sanction 
that  gives  force  to  the  engagement.  Thus  the 
social  contract  binds  reciprocally  each  mem- 
ber, without  subjecting  him  to  anybody;  and 
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each  one,  having  only  his  will  for  rule,  remains 
as  free  as  before. 

"  The  social  pact  is,  then,  an  engagement  of 
the  same  kind  as  any  other:  it  cannot  ever  be 
absolute.  Without  condition  or  reserve  one 
can  always  renounce  it,  and  it  ceases  to  bind 
the  members  whenever  it  becomes  injurious  to 
them.  No  man  is  obliged  to  submit  to  it  any 
longer  than  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to 
do  so. 

"  Let  us  leave  without  notice  the  priests,  the 
politicians,  the  pensioners  of  princes,  to  claim 
that  society  is  founded  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  prate,  to  their  hearts'  content, 
about  .paternal  authority  and  the  rights  of 
conquest.  All  that  they  tell  us  of  the  eternal 
laws  of  states,  which  bind  the  subject  to  the 
sovereign,  is  absurd.  For  what  duty  can  they 
impose  upon  man?  Although  they  should 
tell  him  to  keep  his  engagement,  what  can 
they  say  to  him  to  prove  that  he  should  allow 
his  duty  to  others  to  take  precedence  of  that 
which  he  owes  to  himself?  On  what  ground 
can  they  ever  establish  his  obligation  to  sac- 
rifice himself  for  the  sake  of  others  ? 

The  social  state,  being  a  conventional  one, 
no  duty  binds  to  society  the  man  who  wishes 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  Nature,  and  he  is  not 
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responsible  for  his  actions  to  any  human  tri- 
bunal, or  subject  to  any  human  power. 

"Likewise,  no  duty  is  obligatory  on  any 
member  of  the  state  who  wishes  to  break  with 
it;  he  can  at  his  own  will  cast  off  the  bonds 
that  attach  him  to  the  body  politic,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  so  when  he  is  abused  without 
compensation.  The  exercise  of  any  such 
authority  is  tyrannical. 

"Let  politicians  and  philosophers  go  on 
with  their  incessant  disputes  about  justice;  as 
long  as  their  reasoning  is  not  founded  on  the 
principles  I  have  enunciated,  it  is  like  an 
edifice  built  on  sand.  Let  the  suborned 
sophists  do  their  best  to  controvert  the 
truth. 

"  Must  the  legitimacy  of  the  laws  of  Nature 
always  oppose  the  legitimacy  of  the  laws  of 
society  and  the  justice  of  common  utility? 
No  political  right,  then,  exists  but  by  virtue 
of  law.  We  are  bound  by  our  natural  rela- 
tions precedently  to  our  political  ones.  It  is 
our  natural  rights,  transplanted  into  society, 
which  give  a  solid  basis  to  the  political  state, 
and  render  legislation  sacred.  Everything 
should  be  gauged  by  them. 

"  Leaving  aside  the  works  of  legislators  and 
the  dicta  of  philosophers,  let  us  examine  by 
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our  rules  societies  and  the  obligation  of  sub- 
mitting to  them. 

"  Let  us,  then,  examine  men  living  in  bodies, 
their  respective  rights  and  relations.  Let  us 
consider  all  men  inhabitants  of  one  and  the 
same  territory,  placed  side  by  side,  having  a 
common  nature,  like  faculties  and  like  needs, 
common  prerogatives,  and  forming  a  natural 
society  where  each  enjoys  the  same  rights. 
Let  us  examine,  I  say,  their  legislation  and 
government. 

"  In  a  legitimate  state,  the  same  duties  bind 
equally  all  the  members;  they  enjoy  the  same 
rights,  and  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
ought  to  bear  the  honorable  yoke  of  legality. 
All  owe  obedience  to  the  laws,  —  the  prince 
no  less  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

"Every  subject  who  obeys  the  laws  owes 
nothing  to  its  ministers.  Neither  does  he  who 
violates  them  owe  them  anything.  The  mag- 
istrate should  have  no  compensation  for  his 
services,  except  what  indemnifies  him  for 
bearing  the  heavy  burden  of  office,  and  should 
have  no  prerogatives  injurious  to  the  liberty 
of  his  fellows. 

"Magnates  of  the  earth,  you  who  give  one 
another  the  absurd  titles  of  Highness,  Emi- 
nence, Majesty,  and  such  like,  —  you  who 
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command  homage  and  exact  obedience,  and 
claim  to  be  beings  before  whom  all  ought  to 
bend,  —  you  who  believe  that  everything  is 
due  to  you,  but  that  nothing  is  due  from  you, 
upon  what  do  you  found  your  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions ?  What  are  your  rights  to  command 
as  lords  of  creation?  Who  has  conferred  on 
you  the  empire  of  the  world?  Give  us  not 
prejudices  instead  of  laws,  nor  usurpation 
instead  of  rightful  title.  Time  does  certainly 
sometimes  confirm  power,  but  can  never  make 
it  legitimate. 

"  We  creep  on  this  earth  in  so  many  different 
manners ;  but  heaven  placed  us  all  on  one  and 
the  same  level.  The  shepherd  is  the  equal  of 
the  monarch.  Nature  placed  no  distinction 
between  men;  their  relations  are  the  same. 
We  are  all  born  naked,  weak,  subject  to  the 
same  wants;  all  have  the  same  faculties,  and 
are  all  kneaded  of  the  same  clay. 

"  Supposing  you  were  devoted  to  the  public 
good  instead  of  being  the  scourge  of  the  people, 
you  would  merit  nothing  but  the  esteem  of 
your  fellows.  A  good  prince  or  magistrate  is 
respectable  no  doubt;  we  owe  him  gratitude, 
certainly,  for  the  kind  interest  he  takes  in  the 
public  welfare,  for  the  emotions  of  paternal 
affection;  but  we  owe  him  no  more.  Let  him 
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be  compensated,  I  repeat,  for  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  public  office,  whatever  expense  that 
may  be. 

"In  a  legitimate  government,  the  people 
obey,  but  do  not  serve.  They  have  chiefs,  but 
not  masters.  They  obey  the  laws,  but  them 
only.  The  prince  is  nothing  but  the  organ  of 
the  law.  The  magistrates  are  its  ministers, 
but  not  its  arbiters. 

"Travel  the  world  over,  and  you  will  not 
find  a  solitary  example  of  a  legitimate  asso- 
ciation, not  even  in  history. 

"The  first  that  made  laws  was  a  tyrant. 
In  the  pride  of  victory,  when  terror  marched 
before  him,  he  made  it  a  duty  for  the  frightened 
people  to  submit;  he  erected  himself  absolute 
master  of  his  equals  and  exacted  their  ado- 
ration. 

"  The  first  legislators  were  selfish  men,  who, 
not  having,  like  others,  most  to  lose  and  least 
to  gain,  wished  that  others  should  be  kept 
from  doing  them  harm  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  exempted  from  doing  good. 
Everywhere  the  multitude  submitted  to  the 
few  men  in  office,  and  the  poor  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man  of  power.  Everywhere  the 
rich,  the  great,  the  powerful,  made  all  the  laws. 
The  rich  always  made  the  laws  for  the  poor, 
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and  the  tyrant  those  of  the  slave.  We  find 
that  a  few  private  individuals  always  seized 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  dictated  the  laws 
to  the  multitude. 

"But  in  hardly  a  state  do  we  find  funda- 
mental laws.  Everywhere  the  few  dominate 
with  violence;  and  the  enslaved  multitude 
groans  in  servitude. 

"  Kings  and  even  princes  are  represented  to 
you  as  gods,  before  whom  the  rest  of  mankind 
must  prostrate  themselves.  You  are  told  that 
subjects  are  bound  by  eternal  laws  to  their 
sovereigns,  that  kings  are  the  masters  of  all 
things  in  their  dominions,  except  their  crowns; 
and  that  they  should  be  obeyed  for  conscience* 
sake,  and  that  there  is  none  above  them  save 
the  gods,  and  that  they  have  no  judge  but 
their  own  consciences.  And  in  their  criminal 
insolence  these  rulers  wish  that  none  should 
dare  to  throw  light  on  their  conduct,  or  cast  a 
profane  glance  on  their  actions. 

"But  let  us  not  consider  those  states  where 
the  people  are  regarded  as  the  slaves  of  the 
man  who  commands  them,  but  those  countries 
whose  inhabitants  are  represented  to  us  as 
citizens  jealous  of  their  liberty. 

"  Follow  in  history  the  foundation  of  states, 
and  you  will  always  find  the  rich  at  the  head 
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of  employments,  a  few  powerful  men  manag- 
ing the  government  of  the  world,  and  you 
will  see  scandalous  distinctions  of  rank. 

"  Each  member  of  the  state  is  not  part  of  the 
sovereign  power.  Even  in  those  countries 
where  the  people  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
sovereign  power,  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
is  absolutely  counted  for  nothing.  Of  the 
others  a  part  possesses  sovereign  power  only 
through  its  deputies,  who  sell  themselves  to 
the  prince.  Another  party  has  more  influence 
by  its  strength  and  credit  than  all  the  rest 
together.  They  are  counted  as  members  of 
the  sovereign,  and,  in  public  measures,  through 
their  influence  alone,  can  always  turn  the 
scales  in  his  favor. 

"The  history  of  nearly  all  governments 
offers  in  every  age  strange  spectacles:  the 
sovereign  who  can  neither  call  an  assembly 
nor  effect  any  operation  by  himself;  the  sov- 
ereign absolutely  subject  to  his  ministers;  in 
some  states  the  minister  of  the  law  alone  is 
visible,  but  never  the  power  which  constitutes 
him,  which  establishes  all  the  laws,  which 
unites  the  citizens,  and  upon  which  they  all 
depend,  —  in  a  word,  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  owe  their  existence. 

"In  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  England,  and 
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France,  you  will  see  millions  of  men  slaves 
under  the  name  of  helot,  serf,  or  villain,  con- 
demned by  a  small  number  of  brigands  to 
hold  the  plow  and  spend  their  lives  in  toil. 

"In  our  own  day,  how  many  entire  nations 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  are  slaves  to  the 
cupidity  of  a  single  man !  In  how  many  other 
nations  are  the  inhabitants  treated  as  beasts 
of  burden  by  a  miscreant  who  assumes  the 
title  of  *  man  of  peace ' ! 

"In  Rome  you  will  see  placed  on  a  par  the 
wound  inflicted  on  a  slave  and  the  injury  done 
to  a  dog. 

"  Think  of  the  fish-ponds  in  which  the  glut- 
tony of  brigands  threw  slaves,  in  order  to 
render  more  delicate  the  flesh  of  the  fishes  that 
fed  on  them! 

"Ah!  I  can  say  no  more:  my  flesh  creeps; 
my  heart  ceases  to  beat;  my  strength  abandons 
me;  and  tears  of  indignation  run  down  my 
cheeks. 

"If  you  consider  society  with  an  attentive 
and  disinterested  eye,  you  will  see  that  it  only 
presents  you  with  the  picture  of  the  violence 
of  the  powerful  and  the  oppression  of  the  weak. 

"Are  not  all  the  advantages  of  society  for 
the  rich  and  powerful  ?  Are  not  the  lucrative 
offices  for  them  alone?  Is  not  the  authority 
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always  either  in  their  hands  or  in  their  patron- 
age ?  They  alone  have  the  advantage  of  doing 
and  saying  all  that  they  wish.  They  alone 
have  the  management  of  the  resources  for  their 
security.  Actuated  by  their  pride  and  selfish- 
ness, they  crush  under  foot  the  multitude  with- 
out fear  or  pity.  Are  not  all  the  places  of 
honor  for  them?  At  festivals  and  theatres 
they  occupy  the  first  places.  Even  to  those 
very  houses  where  men  assemble  to  recognize 
their  common  origin,  and  to  present  to  their 
Creator  sacrifices  of  humility,  do  they  carry 
their  pride  and  vanity. 

"How  different  is  the  picture  of  the  poor! 
He  alone  bears  all  the  weight  of  those  laws  that- 
are  said  to  be  made  for  all.  If  there  are 
cruises  to  be  made,  the  lot  falls  on  him;  if 
militia  are  to  be  drawn,  it  is  his  lot  again. 

"But  we  should  let  these  scandalous  dis- 
tinctions pass,  if  it  were  only  a  question  of 
preeminence;  but  one's  country  is  sacrificed 
to  power,  and  might  is  in  the  place  of  right. 

"The  labors,  fatigues,  sweat,  happiness  of 
the  poor  are  at  the  disposition  of  the  rich;  are 
not  their  blood  and  liberty  so  also?  And  oh, 
the  crying  shame!  all  this  is  under  sanction  of 
the  laws! 

"Crushed,  trod  on  by  the  powerful  or  by 
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the  man  in  place,  enchained  by  the  mighty, 
the  poor  man  is  helpless  to  defend  himself,  and 
he  dare  not  raise  his  voice,  for  he  lacks  money. 
The  tribunals  are  closed  to  him;  his  plaint 
evaporates  in  empty  air,  owing  to  the  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries.  How 
many  innocent  persons  are  condemned  from 
want  of  the  means  to  defend  themselves !  How 
many  others 

" But  it  is  the  law  that  ratifies  all  this!  What 
a  horrible  caricature  of  justice! 

"  Almost  everywhere  the  princes  claim  to  be 
the  masters  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard 
as  property  belonging  to  them,  ordering  and 
ruling  everything,  making  alliances,  selling 
the  people  who  are  unable  to  oppose  them, 
and,  without  recognizing  any  power  above 
them,  disposing  of  their  crowns,  ostensibly  for 
the  good  of  the  people  and  contrary  to  their 
will.  They  dispose  of  states  as  if  they  were 
merchandise,  and  the  people,  without  being 
consulted,  are  obliged  to  pass  through  fire  and 
water. 

"  What  do  I  say  ?  Why,  there  is  not  so  much 
as  a  single  example  of  a  free  social  pact. 
Trace  the  history  of  political  establishments. 
What  a  strange  spectacle  of  horror!  Every- 
where you  will  see  might  making  the  law,  — 
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rogues  cleverly  availing  themselves  of  the 
credulity  of  their  fellows  in  order  to  enslave 
them,  audaciously  heading  a  troop  of  brigands, 
to  whom  they  promise  the  spoil  if  they  succeed 
in  robbing  their  neighbors.  To  seize  the 
throne,  to  treat  as  revolts  the  generous  efforts 
made  for  liberty,  to  massacre  the  people  who 
refuse  to  submit,  to  cut  the  throats  of  those  who 
strike  in  self-defence,  and  to  force  their  fellows 
to  receive  their  orders,  however  grievous,  — 
such  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  states 
are  not  unfrequently  founded. 

"  Is  the  throne  vacant  ?  The  people  cannot 
even  resume  their  liberties;  they  are  always 
obliged  to  declare  themselves  either  for  Csesar 
or  Pompey,  and  audacious  brigands  fight  for 
the  states  like  hungry  wolves  for  their  prey. 

[In  many  pages  of  the  manuscript  there  are  additional 
paragraphs  written  often  in  almost  undecipherable  chirog- 
raphy  on  the  margin,  marked  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  text.  A  paragraph  marked  ^°  filling  five 
lines  in  the  margin  of  this  page  gives  a  curious  confirmation 
of  the  conjecture  that  the  work  was  written  in  England. 
Marat  seems  for  a  moment  to  forget  that  his  recluse  is  talk- 
ing in  Switzerland. — ED.] 

"Always    chicanery,    treason,    deceit,    and 

tyranny  at  the  foundation  of  states.     Always 

a  few  men,  who  have  divided  amongst  them 

the  empire  of  the  world,  are  free  in  the  midst 
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of  a  crowd  of  slaves  engaged  in  serving 
them. 

"And  after  having  thus  acquired  the  world 
for  themselves  alone,  these  brigands  dare, 
moreover,  to  invoke  justice,  preach  respect  for 
their  usurpations,  impose  it  as  a  solemn  duty 
on  the  little  men  never  to  claim  back  the  prop- 
erty of  which  they  have  been  robbed,  and, 
after  thus  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights, 
the  usurpers  dare  to  frighten  them  with  phan- 
toms and  to  menace  them  with  the  vengeance 
of  heaven. 

"In  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  the 
prince  thinks  only  of  himself;  lolling  on  cush- 
ions or  seated  at  a  splendid  table,  he  harasses 
and  tramples  on  the  people  to  make  them 
supply  him  with  delicacies.  In  order  to 
gratify  ambition,  he  seeks  troubles  and  agita- 
tions that  he  may  signalize  his  reign  by  coups 
d'etat;  he  undertakes  wars,  moves  heaven  and 
earth,  and  sends  forth  his  unhappy  subjects 
to  engage  in  internecine  war. 

"Even  in  this  island  so  favored  by  Liberty 
is  not  the  present  form  of  government  a  relic 
of  tyranny  ?  Is  not  its  prince  the  successor  of 
the  brigand  who  conquered  the  island?  Are 
not  the  nobles  the  descendants  of  his  officers, 
the  land-owners  the  descendants  of  his  soldiers, 
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and  were  not  the  riches  of  some  and  the  poverty 
of  the  others  the  direct  outcome  of  the  acts  of 
those  brigands  whose  orders  divided  the  State  ? 
"For  the  public  good*  is  an  expression 
which  they  have  constantly  on  their  lips. 
You  know  how  much  they  have  this  'good'  at 
heart.  The  engraving  on  a  seal  was  anciently 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  horrible  wars  that 
ever  afflicted  this  world.  A  woman  deluged 
Greece  and  Asia  with  blood  and  fire. 

"What  shall  we  say  of  that  multitude  of 
men  who  in  various  countries  become  the 
victims  of  capture  and  the  cupidity  of  an 
imperious  master? 

"All  inequality  of  authority  is,  therefore, 
iniquitous.  Leave  the  vile  politicians  to  found 
on  the  will  of  the  gods  the  rights  which  princes 
arrogate  to  themselves;  to  make  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  the  people  a  crime,  also  to  pre- 
vent them  from  discussing  the  rights  of  the 
powerful,  from  throwing  light  on  their  conduct, 
and  from  judging  them.  Let  the  priests 
preach  blind  submission,  and  threaten  with 
celestial  vengeance  him  who  refuses  to  bend 
his  head  under  the  yoke. 

"Nature  made  all  men  equal.     As  that  is 
incontestable,    she    has    not    made    some   to 
command  and  others  to  obey. 
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"All  inequality  of  personal  authority  among 
men  is,  therefore,  iniquitous,  and  all  that  is 
said  about  the  right  of  princes  is  absurd. 
Tyrannical  power  every  man  has  the  right  to 
subvert  and  despise. 

"Thus  each  man  in  society  remains  master 
of  his  actions,  in  all  that  does  not  conflict  with 
the  rights  of  his  fellows,  independently  of  all 
human  power. 

"  If  all  personal  power  among  men  is  illegiti- 
mate, property  is  no  less  so. 

"'  Restore  me  that  of  which  thou  hast 
robbed  me/  says  the  rich  man  to  the  poor,  — 
'  my  flowers,  my  fruits,  my  gold. ' 

"'Thy  flowers,  thy  fruit,  thy  gold?  and  by 
what  right  thine  ?  Has  Heaven  bestowed  them 
upon  thee  as  a  gift,  exclusively  of  all  its  other 
.creatures?  Do  we  see  these  trees  bow  their 
branches  before  thee,  present  thee  their  fruits, 
and  recognize  thee  as  master  ? ' 

"'But  my  fathers  have  transmitted  to  me 
propriety  in  the  soil  which  they  have  planted.' 

"'Ah,  indeed!  and  by  what  right  did  thy 
fathers  possess  it?' 

'"They  acquired  it  by  their  labor.' 

'"But  what  right  had  any  one  to  assign  it 
to  them  in  exchange  for  the  work  of  their 
hands  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  heri- 
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tages,  these  vast  possessions,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  the  robberies  of  thy  ancestors  or  the 
gifts  of  other  brigands  ?  Art  thou  not  aware 
that  all  that  thou  canst  claim  to  possess 
legitimately,  extends  only  to  the  possession  of 
the  soil  necessary  to  nourish  thee,  and  that 
all  that  thou  possessest,  over  and  above  this, 
is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor?' 

"In  a  legitimate  state  all  the  members 
ought  to  possess  equally. 

"  But  in  our  societies  a  part  has  appropriated 
immense  estates,  —  hills,  forests,  vast  plains, 
boundless  regions,  rivers,  seas,  of  which  they 
take  the  products.  They  divide  amongst  them- 
selves the  domain  of  the  world,  while  others 
have  not  where  to  lay  their  heads,  and  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  serving  them  as 
slaves. 

"  What,  then,  is  law  but  the  art  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
men  to  confer  happiness  on  a  few,  and,  for 
this  object,  to  hold  the  great  majority  in  a 
state  of  oppression  and  robbed  of  every  right 
of  humanity  ? 

"Every  edifice,  however  perfect  it  may 
otherwise  be,  built  on  such  unrighteous  foun- 
dations, is  iniquitous,  and  must  fall  in  ruins. 
But,  alas!  are  not  the  foundations  of  society 
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defective,  and  is  not  the  entire  edifice  tyran- 
nical, in  which  all  the  relations  of  Nature  are 
inverted?  Let  us  here  fix  our  attention  on 
the  human  race,  placed  in  this  new  order  of 
affairs,  —  in  the  fetters  in  which  the  law  has 
entangled  it,  and  in  the  inequality  resulting 
from  the  aforementioned  divisions. 

"Before  the  compact,  each  man  was  at 
liberty  to  claim  with  arms  his  rights,  and  to 
snatch  from  the  powerful  usurper  that  of  which 
he  had  robbed  the  community.  But  from  the 
time  that  the  law  had  rendered  such  usurpa- 
tions sacred  and  had  forbidden  all  forcible 
proceedings,  the  poor  had  no  other  way  of  liv- 
ing than  by  labor  and  industry.  Thus,  one 
man  passed  his  days  in  idleness,  and  another 
was  condemned  to  labor,  and  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  common  sustenance,  - —  a  second 
overturn  of  natural  relations.  From  this 
moment  the  bonds  of  dependence  upon  each 
other  are  changed  into  bonds  of  slavery. 

"Still,  in  order  to  get  his  bread,  the  poor 
man  had  to  submit  to  these  usurpations.  He 
had  to  spare  nothing  to  obtain  the  honor  of 
serving  the  magnates;  he  had  to  solicit  their 
protection,  to  canvass  for  the  meanness  of 
serving  them.  Thus  were  the  people  enslaved 
to  these  proud,  arrogant  masters.  The  latter 
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dominated  with  violence;  the  former,  in  ser- 
vitude, groaned  at  all  their  caprices. 

"Reveling  on  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  the 
rich  man  passed  his  days  in  idleness,  in  the 
bosom  of  abundance  and  pleasure.  The 
stream  of  pleasure  ran  only  for  him.  For 
him  the  hands  of  the  gardener  cultivated  beau- 
tiful flowers.  A  thousand  hands  cooperated 
to  furnish  his  table  and  to  adorn  his  dwelling. 
For  him  vast  forests  were  changed  into  smiling 
fields  and  were  watered  by  the  sweat  of  men. 
For  him  were  palaces,  splendid  equipages,  and 
superb  furniture.  For  him  were  pomp,  thea- 
tres, and  all  the  refinements  of  luxury  and 
voluptuousness.  And  in  all  their  unrighteous 
enjoyments  the  rich  were  proud  and  haughty. 
They  regarded  the  small  men  as  beings  placed 
on  the  earth  for  their  delectation  and  service; 
they  commanded  them  with  hauteur,  and 
spoke  to  them  only  to  admonish  them  of  their 
duties. 

"  While  these  bloated  lordlings  are  stretched 
on  cushions,  how  many  have  only  the  turf  for 
bed  and  the  stones  for  pillows!  While  they 
are  seated  at  splendid  banquets,  how  many 
munch  dry  bread!  While  they  promenade  in 
delicious  groves,  how  many  seek  shelter  in 
dismal  caves! 
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"  But  what  am  I  talking  about  ?  While  the 
small  minority  are  gorged  with  superfluities, 
how  many  are  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life !  While  they  are  clad  in  the  finest  raiment, 
how  many  have  not  even  rags  to  cover  them 
and  are  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger! 

"But  they  have  the  resource  of  labor;  the 
rich  is  the  father  of  the  poor.  Undoubtedly, 
like  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  ground; 
but  does  it  not  do  this  after  exhausting  the  sap 
of  the  land  it  has  ravaged?  They  expend 
with  ostentation  on  a  few  private  persons  what 
they  have  ravished  with  violence;  they  tread 
under  foot  a  multitude  of  unfortunates  in 
order  to  enrich  a  few  unworthy  favorites. 
How  can  the  indigent  view  with  unconcern 
the  fortunes  that  have  been  made  at  their 
expense  ? 

"If  the  fortunate  few,  after  having  torn 
from  the  many  their  means  of  subsistence, 
had  wished  still  further  to  devour  them,  why 
did  they  not  also  rend  from  them  their  lives? 

"How  different  is  the  picture  of  the  poor 
from  that  of  the  rich! 

"For  him  all  the  perilous,  unglorious,  un- 
healthy, revolting  trades.  He  is  exposed  to 
the  burning  sun  of  the  south,  bent  in  the  fur- 
row, striving  with  bleeding  hands  to  root  out 
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the  brambles  which  choke  the  growing  corn. 
He  must  fell  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  for  the 
rich  must  bend  beneath  the  burden.  He  must 
live  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea;  must  seek  for  glittering  baubles  to 
pamper  the  vanity  of  the  rich,  for  ornaments 
for  their  empty  heads  and  idle  hands. 

"Cast  a  glance  on  the  works  of  man,  and 
you  will  see  that,  in  honest  truth,  there  is  no 
pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  great  that  is  not 
bought  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

"Crushed  by  labor,  trodden  on  by  the 
powerful,  blinded  by  their  splendor,  enchained 
by  debt,  always  obliged  to  become  the  slave  of 
the  wealthy,  of  the  man  in  place,  to  groan 
under  the  burden  of  toil  and  contempt,  thus 
having  spent  his  weary  days  on  behalf  of  the 
fortunate  of  the  earth,  with  his  body  bent  or 
covered  with  wounds,  he  is  reduced  to  demand 
or,  heartbroken,  to  beg  as  a  favor  his  crust  of 
bread. 

"  The  law  which  forbids  robbery  is  therefore 
unjust  and  tyrannical;  but  let  us  go  back  to 
primitive  times  when  men  lived  without  law, 
and  disputed  about  the  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  you  will  perceive  how  iniquitous 
it  is. 
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"The  first  that  forbade  robbery  were  brig- 
ands themselves,  who,  after  pillaging  others, 
wished  to  secure  themselves  in  peaceable  pos- 
session of  their  rapines.  Then  the  powerful 
usurper  —  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the  un- 
fortunate, united  to  vindicate  their  rights  — 
assembled  his  wealthy  neighbors,  and,  after 
explaining  to  them  the  horrors  of  the  situation 
which  had  armed  them  against  each  other, 
addressed  them  in  the  following  seductive 
language : 

"  *  Let  us  cease  to  arm  ourselves  against  one 
another  with  slaughterous  intent;  on  the  con- 
trary, let  us  unite,  and  make  laws  of  justice 
which  will  subject  equally  the  strong  and  the 
weak  to  common  duties.  Let  us  collect  our 
forces  in  one  supreme  power  which  will  govern 
us  according  to  wise  laws,  which  will  defend 
the  weak  from  oppression,  will  restrain  the 
ambitious,  protect  all  the  members  of  the 
association,  and  repel  their  common  enemies.' 

"Such  was  the  origin  of  the  laws  which 
forbid  robbery.  Barbarous  laws!  which  ren- 
der sacred  the  rapines  of  the  usurper,  and 
confer  an  execrable  right  on  his  adroit  assump- 
tion of  power,  invert  the  relations  established 
by  Nature,  and,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  ambi- 
tious persons,  subject  the  human  race  to 
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slavery  and  misery,  and  destroy,  beyond  all 
hope  of  redemption,  the  rights  of  man,  and 
fix  his  doom  forever. 

"They  make  robbery  a  crime!  The  laws 
forbid  it !  Barbarous  laws !  Nowadays,  when 
a  few  brigands  have  taken  possession  of  the 
world  and  shared  it  between  them,  have  seized 
on  the  fields,  the  hills,  the  plains,  the  forests, 
—  they  have  forbidden  the  poor  man  to  touch 
them.  After  seizing  everything,  they  con- 
demn to  death  and  deliver  over  to  punishment 
a  wretched  creature  for  daring  to  appropriate 
some  little  share  of  the  superabundance,  to 
seize  a  loaf!  Horrible  miscarriage  of  justice! 

"After  that  they  would  make  it  a  crime  for 
an  unhappy  oppressed  wretch  to  claim  a  part 
of  the  goods  which  had  been  taken  from  him ; 
it  would  be  criminal  to  grant  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  what  they  permit  to  the  injustice 
of  the  rich.  Verily,  if  there  be  a  retribution  to 
come,  woe  to  these  sanguinary  judges,  to  these 
tribunals  of  blood! 

"  Ah,  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Can  the  laborer 
eat  in  peace  even  the  crust  of  bread  which  is 
the  reward  of  his  heavy  toil  ?  Is  he  not  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  a  part  of  it  to  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  the  powerful?  Under  the  name  of 
requirements  of  state  the  princes  and  men  in 
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authority,  whose  power  is  absolute,  in  order 
to  have  their  apartments  adorned  with  gold 
and  silk  tapestry,  seize  without  mercy  even  the 
necessaries  of  their  subjects  for  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives  and  labor;  they  pillage 
the  men  enchained  by  power  and  fear. 

"The  barbarous  oppressors  remove  from  a 
wretched  hovel  the  rude  furnishings  which 
indigence  allows  to  necessity  —  the  bed  on 
which  a  woman  has  just  presented  a  citizen  to 
the  state.  Despoilers  with  greedy  hands 
snatch  the  very  swaddlings  from  round  the 
new-born  babe;  drag  the  unhappy  inmates 
through  the  dust,  lamenting  their  desolated 
cabins,  and  trying  to  keep  back  from  the  rob- 
bers their  last  sheaf,  which  they  had  hid  to  be 
food  for  their  children. 

"Poor  starvelings!  reduced  to  spend  their 
sad  lives  between  work  and  starvation,  and 
finding  their  necessities  ever  confronting  them 
in  the  necessities  of  their  children,  and  with 
never  the  power  to  satisfy  them!  In  their 
despair  how  many  mothers,  alas,  have  muti- 
lated their  children  for  fear  that  their  posterity 
should  some  day  find  themselves  in  the  same 
dire  necessity  in  which  they  are  themselves! 
How  many  others  have  practised  abortion  to 
spare  their  children  a  cruel  future! 
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"  Oh,  I  cannot  finish !  My  flesh  creeps,  my 
heart  is  oppressed,  my  compassion  is  stirred, 
my  strength  abandons  me  and  tears  of  indig- 
nation flow  from  my  eyes!  .  .  . 

"  What,  then,  is  society  ?  A  state  of  tyranny, 
the  scene  of  the  most  odious  robbery  and 
extortion;  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
Nature  are  trod  on  by  the  laws  themselves; 
where  the  chosen  few  pillage,  bully,  oppress, 
and  crush  under  foot  the  multitude  enchained 
and  terrorized  by  power;  in  which  the  poor, 
subjected  by  the  law  to  the  duties  of  the  civil 
state,  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  natural 
state,  and  is  in  the  worst  condition  in  which  a 
free  being  can  find  himself. 

"All  these  laws  of  society,  therefore,  which 
they  would  impose  upon  us  as  duties,  are 
nothing  but  human  inventions,  which,  under 
the  cloak  of  equity,  sanction  the  most  cruel 
injustice;  and  every  unfortunate  has  the  right 
to  despise  and  break  them,  nobody  being,  in 
conscience,  bound  to  observe  them. 

"Thus  man  remains  free  —  without  obli- 
gation and  without  duty  —  in  the  midst  of 
society." 

Dear  Shava,  shall  I  confess  to  you  that,  in 
spite  of  my  hereditary  prejudices,  my  hermit's 
discourses  are  not  so  revolting  to  me  as  I 
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should  have  expected?  In  proportion  as  he 
lowers  the  great,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  raises 
and  does  justice  to  humanity.  Even  his  doc- 
trine, though  calculated  to  break  all  the  bonds 
which  hold  men  together,  does  not  appear  to 
be  absurd. 

Nevertheless,  I  find  my  ideas  getting  always 
more  and  more  mixed  up.  Whether  through 
malice  and  sophism  on  his  part,  or  ignorance 
and  prejudice  on  mine,  I  find  that  I  do  not 
know  to  what  tenets  to  cling.  Although  he 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  right,  yet 
I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  neither  does  he 
appear  to  be  entirely  wrong.  Sometimes,  I 
confess  to  you,  the  hard  thought  has  occurred 
to  me  that  he  might  be  feigning  these  senti- 
ments. But,  as  he  proceeds  with  his  discourse 
he  becomes  so  animated,  and  when  he  touches 
on  the  grievances  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  he 
knits  his  forehead,  his  eye  blazes,  his  look 
becomes  sad,  his  words  often  expire  on  his 
lips,  and  he  has  all  the  marks  of  a  man  who 
speaks  from  his  heart.  What  astonishes  me 
is  that  the  more  he  appears  to  be  logical,  the 
more  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  heretical. 

Ah,  this  contrast  promises  many  other 
things  to  come! 

Written  at  Vevai,  the  
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(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 

I  RECEIVED  this  morning  a  visit  from  my 
hermit.  What  brought  me  it  was  doubtless 
my  negligence  in  going  to  see  him.  Contrary 
to  my  wont,  I  had  been  a  week  without  giving 
him  any  sign  that  I  was  still  alive. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  he,  on  entering, 
"I  would  not  have  come  to  see  you.  I  had 
then  a  horror  of  my  own  species.  But  since 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  so  much  reflec- 
tion my  hatred  has  vanished  and  pity  has 
taken  its  place.  I  no  longer  hate  men,  al- 
though I  have  no  reason  to  love  them.  I  even 
feel  at  times  a  craving  for  their  company,  and 
perhaps  some  day  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  my  sad 
retreat,  if  it  is  not  now  too  late." 

In  vain  did  I  urge  him  to  do  so. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  "since  we  are  already 
so  far  advanced  we  must  in  this  way  finish  the 
dream  of  life.  How  many  men  know  so  well 
how  to  appreciate  opinion  ?  Are  they  still  its 
victims,  or  do  they  not  even  cling  to  this 
shadow  ?  " 

So  true  it  is  that  one  does  not  always  become 
wise  by  the  study  of  wisdom! 

As  he  walked  to  and  fro,  he  chanced  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  a  book  I  had  in  my  hand.  It  was 
a  controversial  treatise  between  theologians 
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and  deists.  He  had  scarcely  opened  it  when 
he  returned  it  to  me. 

"These  men,"  said  he,  talking  of  the  contro- 
versialists, "seem  to  me  like  old  children  quar- 
reling over  the  tales  of  their  nurse.  We  are 
sure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  and  yet  we  stir 
heaven  and  earth  to  bring  others  over  to  our 
opinions." 

As  he  finished  his  reflections,  I  endeavored 
to  get  him  to  talk  on  our  old  subjects,  being 
anxious  to  hear  the  end  of  his  confession;  but, 
as  if  my  chamber  was  a  temple  too  profane  for 
such  conversation,  he  declined  to  enter  on  such 
a  topic. 

Before  he  left  me,  I  promised  to  go  to  see 
him,  and  then  I  trust  he  will  unveil  to  me  his 
heart.  I  shall  take  care  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  matters. 

Written  at  Vevai, 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
ANOTHER  visit  from  my  recluse.  He  not 
only  rested  for  a  little,  but  proposed  that  we 
should  take  a  walk  in  the  environs  of  his 
solitude. 

On  leaving  the  town  we  entered  a  short 
road,  leading  to  an  abbey.     We  entered  the 
cemetery,  where  we   amused  ourselves  with 
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reading  the  epitaphs,  among  which  was  the 
following : 

Nunc  in  caelis  gaudet  immortalitate. 

When  my  companion  had  for  a  long  time 
studied  this  inscription,  seating  himself  on  a 
tombstone,  he  exclaimed: 

"O  grave,  place  of  horror  where  our  vows 
are  no  longer  heard,  whence  nobody  has  ever 
returned!  Placed  on  this  earth  man  grows, 
propagates,  and  dies.  His  body  returns  to 
dust,  to  reappear  in  other  forms.  But  what 
becomes  of  his  soul?  Does  it  die  with  the 
body  or  survive  it?  I  know  not,  and  who 
does?  We  are  ignorant  of  its  destiny,  and 
what  man  knows  the  end  of  his  being?  We 
cherish  the  hope  of  another  life,  but  on  what 
foundation?  What  eye  is  so  clear-seeing  as 
to  pierce  the  dark  veil  of  futurity?  Vain, 
little  man,  thou  knowest  not  what  awaits  thee 
at  sunset,  and  wouldst  read  the  future  ? 

"We  sigh  incessantly  for  happiness. 
Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  ceasing  to  be  before 
we  have  found  it,  we  feed  on  the  hope  of 
existing  in  spite  of  death,  and  give  color  to 
our  fiction  in  the  following  manner: 

'Why  should  such  great  desires  be  given 
us  in  vain  ? 
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"  *  Discontent  with  all  that  I  see,  nothing  on 
this  earth  can  satisfy  my  soul.  I  sigh  for 
happiness :  shall  I  cease  to  exist  before  attain- 
ing it  ?  What !  is  this  short  life  to  be  the  term 
of  existence,  and,  after  appearing  for  an 
instant  on  this  earth,  shall  the  soul  be  anni- 
hilated, shall  we  cease  forever  to  exist  ?  Who 
could  entertain  such  a  thought  ? 

"'No,  the  Supreme  Being  does  not  play 
with  a  weak  creature  by  flattering  him  with 
the  deceitful  idea  and  the  insatiable  desire  of 
a  happiness  which  he  has  not  prepared  for 
him.  If,  therefore,  I  am  not  happy  in  this 
world,  peace  awaits  me  in  another  place  of 
abode.' 

"Strange  manner  of  reasoning!  We  per- 
ceive nothing  beyond  the  tomb,  and  yet  on 
our  very  uncertainty  we  found  our  hope  of 
another  life!  They  promise  us  proofs,  and 
give  us  declamation.  Let  us  examine  this 
argument. 

"Flattering  illusion,  officious  dream,  agree- 
able delirium  of  a  being  of  short  duration! 
Mortified  at  having  so  soon  to  cease  to  live, 
desirous  that  his  existence  should  extend  be- 
yond the  tomb,  he  tries  to  give  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility to  his  fiction.  In  our  intoxication  we 
change  our  wishes  into  hope.  The  ardor  of 
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our  desires  lends  to  their  object  the  reality  of 
which  we  cannot  assure  ourselves.  We  de- 
mand of  heaven  to  do  that  which  it  has  not 
done.  We  would  make  it  submit  to  our 
insatiable,  contradictory  desires. 

"What!  because  we  desire  to  live  in  spite  of 
death,  think  you  that  the  Creator  ought  to 
have  regard  to  our  ambitious  aspirations? 
Does  the  Supreme  Being  concern  himself 
about  our  wishes  and  prayers? 

"But  what!  does  man  exist  no  more  after 
his  eye  has  closed  to  the  light,  and  will  his  soul, 
separate  from  the  body  which  it  animated,  go 
back  into  nothingness  ? 

"  Reason  has  left  the  matter  in  uncertainty. 
On  all  sides  we  behold  doubt,  mystery,  dark- 
ness. Impenetrable  veils  take  from  us  every- 
where the  view  of  the  dark  future. 

"But/  replies  the  philosopher,  'my  reason 
alone  proves  to  me  the  immortality  of  the 
soul/ 

"  Let  us  listen  to  his  reasoning : 

'The  soul  is  that  being  which  thinks 
within  me.  Thought  is  not  a  property  of 
matter;  it  can  only  be  an  operation  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  is  not  matter.  Now,  an 
immaterial  being  cannot  perish  by  the  disso- 
lution of  its  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  immortal/ 
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"Judicious  reasoning!  as  if  the  entire  being 
could  not  be  annihilated.  Why  may  not  he 
who  has  not  in  himself  the  principle  of  exist- 
ence have  his  being  taken  from  him  ?  Now, 
who  can  assure  me  that  he  who  bestowed  on 
man  his  being  will  preserve  it  after  this  life  ? 

"Let  philosophy  decide  this  kind  of  thought 
if  it  can. 

"Let  us  wait  for  death  to  instruct  us  con- 
cerning the  future.  At  present  the  book  of 
destiny  is  closed  to  our  eyes.  O  ignorance  of 
the  future,  necessary  for  man  to  fulfil  his 
destiny  here  below!  Who  would  endure  this 
life,  if  he  was  certain  that,  after  death,  happi- 
ness awaited  him  in  another  world? 

"'  Would  the  Supreme  Being  play  with  a 
weak  creature  by  flattering  him  with  the 
deceitful  idea  of  a  felicity  which  he  had  not 
prepared  ? ' 

"  Is  it  really  from  Nature  that  we  have  this 
idea  of  immortality?  How  many  millions  of 
men  have  it  not! 

"  And  even  granting  that  it  was  imparted  to 
us  by  Nature,  is  the  giving  the  idea  of  some- 
thing an  assurance  that  the  idea  will  be  real- 
ized ?  Once  admit  this  principle,  and  tell  me 
how  you  would  reply  to  the  miser  who  should 
exclaim:  'The  most  convincing  proof  that  all 
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the  gold  in  the  universe  was  made  for  me  is 
my  unquenchable  thirst  for  that  metal  ? ' 

"Is  the  whole  world  made  for  one  man 
alone  ?  for  where  is  the  ambitious  person  who 
does  not  wish  to  see  the  earth  at  his  feet  ?  If 
Nature  has  given  us  no  desires  in  vain,  and  if 
the  desire  confers  the  right  to  have  our  wishes 
gratified  at  once,  the  whole  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  overturned.  No  longer  should  the 
woman's  heart  dispose  of  her  hand.  She 
belongs  to  the  first  man  that  desires  her.  One 
single  man  would  wish  his  equals  for  slaves, 
and  his  enemies  for  victims.  A  hundred 
thousand  men  would  have  to  perish  of  hunger 
to  satisfy  the  luxury  of  one  vain  man;  a  hun- 
dred thousand  others  would  have  to  be  slaves 
to  glut  the  ambition  of  one,  and  the  whole 
universe  would  be  chained  to  the  car  of  a 
conqueror. 

"Behold,  then,  liberty  destroyed,  and  free 
beings  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  an  ambitious 
tyrant,  and  you  yourself,  also,  at  the  disposal 
of  others.  Where  each  man  makes  the  same 
prayers,  and  where  there  is  such  a  contrariety 
of  foolish  and  unjust  desires,  there  is  sure  to 
be  war,  the  overturning  of  Nature,  and  chaos. 

"What  more  need  I  say?  Consider  the 
insatiability  of  the  human  heart;  how  can  it 
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ever  be  satisfied  ?  How  can  its  fathomless 
voids  ever  be  filled  ?  Nature,  always  in  trav- 
ail, never  brings  forth  enough.  The  delights 
of  Nature  are  not  great  enough;  her  fruits  not 
delicious  enough;  the  women  not  beautiful 
enough;  man  is  not  brave  enough;  life  is  not 
long  enough.  The  whole  universe  is  too 
small  to  satisfy  the  human  heart.  Man  will 
soon  despise  his  own  species  and  the  empire 
of  the  universe.  Not  content  with  his  own 
intelligence,  he  aspires  to  that  of  the  angels. 

"He  would  aim  even  at  the  throne  of  God, 
and  would  take  with  him  the  voids  of  his 
heart  into  heaven.  Thus,  however  great  to 
man  may  be  the  gifts  of  God,  the  divine  good- 
ness and  wisdom  would  in  human  estimation 
never  be  sufficiently  great. 

"  No,  the  Supreme  Being  never  changes  for 
our  wishes  and  our  prayers.  Let  us  cease  to 
complain  of  heaven;  let  us  cease  to  take  our 
wishes  for  hopes  and  to  conjure  our  desires 
into  rights!  Cease  to  deceive  the  heart  with 
chimeras  regarding  the  mad  pretensions  of  a 
vain  hope  and  to  try  to  penetrate  the  future 
by  means  of  these  foolish  claims. 

"Why  troubles!  thou  the  heavens  with  thine 
eternal  complaints  ?  Ingrates  that  we  are,  will 
heaven  sell  us  the  blessings  which  it  lavishes 
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upon  us?  Shall  we  ever  be  content  with 
anything  unless  we  receive  all  ?  and  do  we  ever 
receive  anything  with  gratitude  that  heaven 
deigns  to  accord  us  ? 

"Blind  as  well  as  ignorant,  we  lament  this 
void.  We  can  never  be  satisfied.  Fools  that 
we  are!  That  which  we  lament  so  bitterly  is 
the  basis  on  which  rests  happiness.  Without 
these  desires,  where  would  be  the  sweetness  of 
hope  and  of  possession?  Without  the  labor 
for  attainment,  how  should  we  know  the  price 
of  pleasure?  Shall  we  never  cease  mourning 
our  destiny  because  Nature  will  not  change 
her  laws  in  our  favor? 

"But  is  there  no  hope  for  me  beyond  the 
grave  ? '  demands  the  righteous,  exasperated  by 
his  misfortune.  'God  of  justice,  if  there  is 
such  a  being,  must  I  grow  old,  bowed  down 
under  the  hand  which  oppresses  me,  thus 
enduring  and  ending  my  misery  and  my  lot? 
Was  it  only  to  suffer  that  I  was  placed  on  this 
earth  ?  Hardly  am  I  escaped  from  one  danger 
when  another  pursues  me.  Always  distracted 
with  grief  and  hardship,  have  I  nothing  to  look 
for  but  that  a  death  without  hope  will  put  an 
end  to  a  life  passed  in  misery  ?  God  of  justice, 
am  I  not  thy  work  ?  Why,  then,  leave  me  in 
the  power  of  the  wicked  ?  * 
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"Unjust  creatures  that  we  are,  we  reproach 
heaven  with  our  misfortunes! 

"  Life,  it  is  true,  is  made  up  of  fortune  and 
misfortune;  but  how  much  of  the  latter,  of 
which  we  ourselves  are  the  cause,  do  we 
attribute  to  Nature!  She  has  limited  our 
wants:  we  have  multiplied  them.  She  has 
restrained  them  to  our  actual  necessities,  and 
has,  so  far,  provided  for  them:  we  have 
extended  them  to  a  thousand  superfluities. 
Some  fruit,  a  little  water,  and  a  cabin  would 
amply  suffice  us:  we  would  have  palaces, 
gilded  halls,  delicate  menus,  silks  and  satins, 
all  the  adornments  of  luxury.  We  have  to 
search,  at  great  expense,  in  foreign  climes  for 
the  wherewithal  to  flatter  and  corrupt  our 
senses.  All  Nature  can  scarcely  supply  our 
desires ;  she  is  indeed  put  to  her  utmost  stretch. 
For  example,  she  has  bestowed  upon  us  hands, 
but  we  wish  to  be  served  by  our  equals. 

"And  after  our  voluptuousness  has  ren- 
dered necessary  so  many  superfluities,  after 
becoming  so  habituated  to  them  that  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  be  deprived  of  them,  after  our  insati- 
able ambition  is  no  longer  content  with  Nature, 
we  complain  of  her;  we  reproach  her  with  our 
inordinate  desires;  we  claim  that  she  has  not 
supplied  all  our  wants;  and  we  murmur 
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against  her  because  she  does  not  provide  us 
with  the  wanted  delicacies;  we  reproach  her 
with  our  misery.  No;  Nature  has  not  made 
us  miserable.  We  ourselves  are  incessantly 
disturbing  our  own  repose. 

"  Behold  yonder  shepherd,  nearer  to  Nature 
than  kings  and  the  magnates  of  the  earth, 
content  with  his  lot;  daily  he  makes  the 
heavens  reecho  with  his  songs  of  joy;  he  lives 
without  uneasiness  and  dies  happy.  Few  are 
the  unfortunates  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Nature;  few  the  humiliating  disasters. 

"As  long  as  man  has  his  senses  in  good 
condition,  everything  in  Nature  is  a  delight  to 
him;  and  when  years  have  impaired  his  organs 
and  frozen  the  blood  in  his  veins,  the  glorious 
spectacle  that  Nature  presents  becomes  in- 
different to  him;  but  calm  reigns  in  his  heart. 
Man  is  unhappy  only  in  society,  where  ridicu- 
lous customs  have  rendered  him  wretched, 
and  where  his  self-love,  fully  developed,  has 
made  life  to  him  hateful  and  a  burden. 

"But  if  you  were  only  as  unhappy  as  we, 
you  would  understand.  We  complain  of  our 
destiny;  we  reproach  heaven.' 

"  What !  thou  sayest  that  the  Creator  ought 
to  give  thee  more.     Thou  complainest  that 
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thou  art  unfortunate ;  rather  thank  heaven  that 
thou  art  not  more  so. 

"After  all,  in  society  as  in  Nature,  pleasures 
and  pains,  enjoyments  and  privations,  hopes 
and  fears,  share  among  them  our  brief  span. 
Those  who  have  calculated  the  goods  and  ills 
of  this  life  claim  that  the  sum  of  the  latter 
surpasses  that  of  the  former. 

"It  is  idle  for  us  to  complain  of  our  divers 
destinies.  Why  should  we  exaggerate  our 
woes?  Why  should  we  regard  our  existence 
as  so  horrid  ?  Our  life  is  not  so  miserable  as 
we  would  make  it  appear.  How  few  men  kill 
themselves!  How  many  unfortunates  prefer 
life  to  death!  Even  the  wretched  old  man 
would  wish  to  prolong  his  days  of  decrepitude. 

"Ah,  yes!  life  is  preferable  to  death.  If  in 
this  state,  horrible  as  it  is  according  to  thy 
representations,  to  be  is  better  than  not  to  be, 
of  what  do  we  complain?  Is  not  our  exist- 
ence a  benefit  of  Nature?  and  have  we  not 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  her,  instead  of  mur- 
muring against  her  ? 

"But  what!  has  wisdom  established  so 
constant  an  order  in  the  physical  world,  and 
has  it  abandoned  the  moral  world  to  disorder  ? 
In  this  life  the  respectable  man  often  groans 
under  the  crime  of  poverty,  and  vice  is  seated 
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in  the  place  of  humble  merit.  The  field  of 
the  unfortunate  is  the  prey  of  the  clever  usur- 
per. Equity  lays  the  yoke  on  the  miserable; 
and  the  innocent  is  oppressed,  while  the  im- 
pious man  enjoys  peaceably  the  reward  of  his 
crimes. 

"'No:  God  loves  order:  it  is  according  to 
his  wisdom  to  preserve  it  among  men;  and,  if 
order  is  disturbed  in  this  world,  it  will  be 
reestablished  in  another.' 

"God  loves  order/  they  say;  I  believe  it, 
but  the  order  which  he  himself  has  established; 
and  who  has  told  them  that  his  order  can  be 
disturbed?  Will  the  revolutions  caused  by 
human  passions  disturb  the  harmony  of  Na-- 
ture  more  than  the  revolutions  caused  by  the 
jar  of  the  elements  ?  Will  a  Catiline,  a  Tibe- 
rius, or  a  Nero  disturb  it  more  than  tempests 
and  hurricanes? 

"Ah!  when  the  burning  sun  pours  death  on 
mortals,  when  the  quaking  earth  opens  its 
surface  and  swallows  up  cities  and  nations, 
when  the  infected  winds  bear  on  their  wings 
contagion  and  pestilence,  is  not  the  order  of 
Nature  reversed?  Why  should  it  be  so? 

"We  speak  of  harmony;  we  apply  the  word 
to  everything,  and  have  scarcely  an  idea  of 
what  it  means.  Can  we  not  see  that  what  we 
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ask  for  would  be  an  imperfection  in  a  sys- 
tem where  every  effect  is  produced  by  general 
laws,  and  that  what  we  blame  is,  in  reality, 
wisdom  ? 

"We  wish  that  the  North  should  produce 
the  fruits  of  the  South,  the  torrents  should 
again  mount  to  their  sources  or  suspend  their 
fall,  lest  they  should  destroy  some  passer-by. 
For  a  like  reason  we  would  stop  the  eruptions 
of  volcanoes.  We  believe  that  we  should  then 
see  the  divine  wisdom,  where,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  would  be  foolishness  and  contradiction. 

"  The  Creator  governs  all  his  works  accord- 
ing to  general  laws.  Man,  on  his  own  account, 
would  wish  the  universe  governed  by  particular 
laws,  whenever  such  a  course  would  be  to  his 
advantage;  in  other  words,  he  would  subject 
to  his  interest  the  conduct  of  heaven. 

"The  Eternal  Cause  acts  only  according  to 
general  laws,  and  what  thou  callest  disorder 
belongs  to  the  constitution  of  beings.  Are  not 
wars,  murders,  hates,  jealousies,  the  effects  of 
the  same  passions  as  are  attached  to  the  con- 
servation of  beings?  The  passion  which 
incites  the  brigand  to  plunge  his  poniard  in 
his  brother's  bosom  is  the  same  that  preserves 
the  entire  race,  —  self-love.  Was  not  the 
fatal  germ  of  Caesar's  ambition  the  effect  of 
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the  desire  of  happiness,  the  wish  of  all  sensible 
beings  ? 

"Is  it  not  from  the  love  of  ourselves  that, 
when  our  interests  are  opposed,  arises  the 
hatred  of  others?  Do  not  ambition,  envy, 
and  jealousy  proceed  from  self-love?  and  are 
not  the  opposing  prayers  of  men  due  to  the 
same  principle  ? 

"  And  from  these  same  passions,  which  have 
so  often  desolated  the  earth,  man  derives  his 
most  excellent  virtues.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
humanity  that  its  virtues  should  be  allied  to 
its  vices.  As  things  are  actually  constituted, 
to  wish  that  our  passions  should  only  be  benefi- 
cent, and  that  benevolence  should  reign  in  the 
world,  is  the  same  as  to  wish  that  the  sky 
should  always  be  clear  and  the  air  always  calm 
and  serene.  It  is  simply  to  wish  for  the 
impossible. 

"To  recognize  in  man  a  supreme  love  for 
himself,  and  to  wish  that  he  should  prefer 
others,  is  to  admit  a  principle  and  to  reject  its 
consequences.  Now,  all  the  ills  that  over- 
whelm the  human  race  are  the  necessary 
results  of  these  laws. 

"Please  notice  that  the  sentiments  inspired 
by  Nature  are  never  self-destructive,  and  that 
self-love,  that  supreme  love,  is  always  in  the 
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same  degree  and  inalienable  in  every  sensible 
being.  The  ego  is  for  every  individual  the 
first  law  of  Nature. 

"Nay,  the  same  law  extends  to  the  lower 
animals.  On  the  first  day  of  creation,  I  see 
Nature  at  war,  and  the  animals  devouring  one 
another;  I  see  the  lion  pursuing  the  horse. 
By  virtue  of  this  law,  when  hunger  drives  the 
wolves  from  the  woods,  when  the  earth  is 
wrapped  in  snow  and  they  can  find  no  prey, 
they  devour  each  other. 

"God  governs  the  world  by  general  laws; 
question  him,  then,  why  he  does  not  govern  it 
by  particular  ones. 

"Another  life!  a  fine  invention!  a  splendid 
remedy  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to! 
Ah !  but  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
anticipated  it  in  this  life  ? 

"But  how  illogical  is  it  all!  They  present 
God  as  omniscient  and  omnipotent;  and  yet 
they  make  him  act  like  an  unskilful  artist,  who 
first  makes  a  machine  that  goes  wrong,  in 
order  that  he  may  improve  upon  it  afterwards. 

"But/  say  our  opponents,  'the  just  is 
oppressed  and  the  wicked  triumphs.*  Not 
always,  but  granting  it  to  be  so.  What  can 
the  good  man  do  for  the  Creator,  and  what  can 
the  wicked  man  do  against  him?  He  looks 
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with  the  same  eye  on  the  sage  who  prays  to 
him  and  on  the  insolent  who  blasphemes  him, 
and  whatever  we  may  do  on  this  earth  our 
actions  concern  him  not. 

"But  see,'  say  they,  'what  indignation  is 
kindled  within  us  by  the  thought  that  our 
hope  may  be  frustrated.  Consciousness  cries 
out  against  its  Author,  and  says,  groaning,  to 
him,  "Thou  hast  deceived  me." 

"I  have  deceived  thee,  O  bold  sinner! 
Well,  of  what  dost  thou  complain?  What 
duty  have  I  imposed  on  thee?  In  what  do  I 
wrong  thee?  Where  was  it  said  in  reply  to 
the  murmurs  of  insolent  mortals  that  God  was 
obliged  to  recompense  their  merit  and  to- 
reward  their  virtue  ? ' 

"Search  human  annals  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  gods  are  occupied  about  nothing 
save  the  concerns  of  men,  about  whom  they 
are  at  war  with  one  another;  sometimes  taking 
part  in  their  dissensions,  sometimes  in  their 
intercourse,  in  their  vows,  their  melodies,  their 
gluttony,  their  arms,  their  horses,  their  fetes, 
their  concerts,  their  sciences,  and  their  de- 
baucheries. What  presumption! 

"God  is  pictured  to  us  as  a  pitiless  judge, 
angry   against  the  wicked,   annihilating  the 
culpable  in  his  fury,  cursing  his  own  work, 
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like  an  imbecile  tyrant.  But  if  our  blasphe- 
mies mount  up  to  him,  and  if  he  lowers  himself 
to  take  vengeance,  why  should  he  postpone  his 
revenge  and  our  punishment  to  the  future,  as 
if  he  had  not  in  this  life  the  forces  of  Nature  at 
his  command,  as  if  he  could  not  commit  to  the 
thunderbolts  and  elements  the  work  of  satis- 
fying his  hatred  and  chastising  us  ? 

"Let  us  not  snatch  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Eternal  his  sceptre  and  scales  of  justice ;  let  us 
not  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  of  his  righteous- 
ness. Ah!  if  the  wicked  could  stir  to  wrath 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  we,  impotent  mor- 
tals, should  see  his  lightnings  punish  their 
insolence  and  grind  the  guilty  to  powder. 

"This  world,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  must 
be  the  bloody  arena  of  the  celestial  vengeance. 
Ah!  if  reason  saw  nothing  beyond  the  tomb, 
the  guilty  would  receive  in  this  life  the  punish- 
ment of  his  misdeeds  and  the  just  the  recom- 
pense of  his  virtue. 

"  But  vainly  the  innocent  stretches  his  hands 
towards  heaven  and  implores  divine  assistance. 
Do  we  see  the  Deity  in  this  world  declare  him- 
self against  cruelty  and  make  gentle  clemency 
triumph?  Dost  thou  behold  his  avenging 
arm  make  any  distinction  between  us,  and  his 
scourge  spare  the  innocent  and  chastise  the 
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guilty?  His  fires  consume  indiscriminately 
his  own  altars  and  the  palaces  of  tyrants;  and 
while  the  audacious  blaspheme,  his  lightnings 
strike  only  rocks  and  reduce  forests  to  ashes. 

"  In  this  world  we  are  all  treated  in  the  same 
way.  He  gives  food  to  the  sages  who  worship 
him  and  to  the  impious  who  blaspheme  him. 
The  fatness  of  the  earth  is  no  more  the  share 
of  the  just  than  it  is  of  the  unjust;  the  gentle 
dew  from  heaven  falls  no  more  on  the  land  of 
the  one  than  it  does  on  that  of  the  other.  Life 
does  not  suspend  its  course  for  the  virtuous, 
nor  do  the  years  rush  swiftly  by  for  the  wicked. 

"The  same  tribulations  happen  alike  to 
both;  and  the  vilest  assassin,  as  well  as  the 
compassionate  man  who  wipes  away  the  tears 
of  his  brethren,  dies  only  once.  Alas!  what 
do  I  say?  of  two  men  equally  criminal,  one 
ascends  to  the  highest  honors  by  the  same 
road  that  leads  the  other  to  the  gallows. 

"Do  we  see  that  afflictions  of  the  mind, 
poverty,  excessive  woes,  respect  virtue  ?  Dost 
thou  find  virtue  always  happy?  Does  virtue 
always  wield  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and 
possess  the  estates  and  honors  of  this  world  ? 
This  world  was  made  for  Caesar,  the  robber, 
no  less  than  for  the  good  Titus.  The  wicked 
and  the  saints  have  the  same  burial.  Tibe- 
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rius,  the  worst  of  scoundrels,  closed  his  life  in 
the  imperial  purple,  and  died  like  Brutus. 
His  profane  ashes  were  worshiped,  and  his 
criminal  remains  received  eternal  honors. 

"'But  why  do  you  always  speak  of  earthly 
rewards?'  say  the  disciples  of  virtue.  'You 
wish  to  give  virtue  the  ermine  of  the  doctors, 
to  justice  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  to 
patriotism  the  crown  of  kings.  Fools,  does 
heaven  reserve  as  the  reward  of  our  virtues 
only  those  baubles  of  which  vain  ambition  is 
so  greedy  ?  The  reward  of  virtue  is  peace  of 
mind,  which  no  vain  mortal  can  either  give  or 
take  away.' 

"  Peace  of  mind  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  but 
it  is  also  the  reward  of  ignorance. 

'"  Peace  of  mind,'  say  they,  *is  the  reward 
of  virtue,'  but  they  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
truth  of  their  assertion.  That  factitious  resig- 
nation which  philosophy  derives  from  reason 
is  never  complete.  The  sages  regret  life, 
resign  it  with  reluctance,  and  battle  with 
death. 

"O  virtue,  what  is,  then,  thy  sanction? 

"But,  after  all,  what  is  virtue  that  heaven 
should  bestow  it  ? 

"  Let  us  not  dispute  on  the  nature  of  virtue. 
The  qualities  that  render  a  man  the  benefactor 
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of  the  human  race,  —  generosity,  clemency, 
kindness,  —  these  are  its  elements. 

"The  virtuous  man  is  the  generous  hero 
who  sacrifices  his  life  for  his  fellows.  It  is 
Cato  who  rends  his  own  entrails.  It  is  Brutus 
who  devotes  his  sons  to  his  fatherland.  It  is 
Milliarde  who  strips  off  his  clothes  to  succor 
his  brethren.  It  is  Belsance  who,  in  the 
midst  of  contagion,  runs  himself  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  dying,  whom  the  doctors  dare  not 
approach. 

"What  a  strange  spectacle  do  the  human 
virtues  present!  A  magnificent  edifice  is 
built;  at  a  distance  the  eye  discerns  its  beauties; 
nearer,  it  beholds  its  striking  graces,  its  rich 
decorations,  its  splendid  portal:  but  it  sees  no 
foundation.  Like  the  colossus  of  Daniel, 
the  head  and  body  are  of  brilliant  metal,  but 
the  feet  of  clay. 

"  On  reading  the  productions  of  those  beau- 
tiful spirits,  the  passionate  admirers  of  virtue, 
our  souls  are  rapt  by  their  enthusiasm  and  we 
fondly  believe  that  virtue  has  come  down  to 
us  from  heaven.  But  when  we  have  recovered 
our  sober  senses,  and  cold  reason  has  resumed 
its  place,  and  we  view  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  science,  we  can  only  regret  our  disillusion. 

"  O  Belsance,  thy  tender  compassion  for  the 
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unfortunate  touches  and  penetrates  my  heart. 
How  great  and  how  worthy  of  admiration  was 
that  generosity  which  made  thee  contemn 
thine  own  life  to  save  that  of  thy  brethren! 
How  I  love  to  see  thee  sacrifice  thine  ease  and 
comfort  for  those  of  thy  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
witness  virtue  displaying  herself  in  thee  in  all 
her  brilliancy.  But  the  more  thy  virtue  affects 
me  and  the  more  admirable  it  appears,  the 
less  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  natural 
order. 

"  When  you  examine  the  actions  which  have 
merited  the  name  of  virtuous,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that,  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  have  to 
make  virtue  consist  in  the  performance  of 
certain  arduous  duties  ?  Its  road  is  rugged. 
To  those  who  wish  to  follow  her,  virtue  shows 
herself  in  the  form  of  repulsive  duties,  all  the 
graces  which  her  partisans  lend  her  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Man  has  need  of 
constant  support  in  the  steep  path  of  virtue. 
His  breath  fails  him  under  the  weight  of  duty. 
To  tread  in  its  path  how  much  hardship  must 
one  undergo!  what  strength,  courage,  energy, 
and  determination  are  required! 

*  When  one  wishes  to  embrace  virtue/  say 
her  most  rigid  partisans,  'she  appears  at  first, 
like  Proteus  in  the  myth,  to  assume  a  thousand 
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frightful  forms,  and  only  appears  in  her  own 
to  those  who  have  steadily  adhered  to  her.' 

"But  why  should  the  path  of  virtue  be  so 
full  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties?  It  appears 
much  worse  if  we  consider  it  in  its  effects. 
Has  Nature,  think  you,  represented  virtue  to 
you  in  such  colors?  Does  Nature  dictate 
these  hard  duties  that  they  dare  impose  upon 
you  in  her  name  ?  Weak  mortal,  has  Nature 
subjected  thee  to  such  trials,  —  the  stripping 
off  of  the  flesh,  the  abnegation  of  self,  and  all 
the  sad  duties  which  they  preach  to  us  ?  No; 
it  is  not  the  voice  of  Nature.  No;  the  voice  of 
Nature  is  gentler;  she  preaches  not  such  sacri- 
fices, such  mortifications.  The  practice  of  the 
duties  which  she  imposes  is  the  way  of  pleasure. 

"Ah,  if  Nature,  instead  of  men,  had  dic- 
tated our  ways,  she  would  have  clothed  virtue 
with  such  allurements  as  would  ravish  every 
heart;  she  would  have  made  its  practice  sweet 
and  easy,  and  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
observing  her  precepts. 

"Submissive  to  Nature,  man  has  only  to 
follow  the  sweet  inclination  of  his  desires;  all 
his  actions  relate  directly  to  himself,  whilst 
virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  though  advanta- 
geous to  everybody  else,  is  injurious  only  to  the 
person  who  practises  it. 
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"Ah!  if  the  end  of  every  sensible  being  is 
happiness;  if  Nature  has  impressed  on  our 
hearts,  in  ineffaceable  characters,  the  love  of 
pleasure ;  and  if  she  has  given  us  no  assurance 
of  a  prolonged  existence  in  another  world, — 
she  has  not  made  the  practice  of  virtue  a 
duty. 

"Not  only  is  virtue,  however  beautiful  she 
may  be,  not  a  voice  from  heaven,  but  she  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  vir- 
tuous man  is,  therefore,  an  unnatural  being. 

"  In  the  system  of  Nature,  the  good  of  each 
individual  is  the  supreme  rule  of  his  conduct; 
in  that  of  virtue  the  good  of  others,  at  the 
expense  of  his  own.  Nature  cries  to  us,  Look 
to  thine  own  interest,  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  others;  virtue  cries  to  us,  Sacrifice  thy  wel- 
fare to  that  of  others,  even  though  it  should 
cost  thee  thy  property  and  life. 

"What!  would  the  same  voice  command 
us,  Prefer  thy  private  good  to  that  of  the 
public,  and  then,  Prefer  the  public  good  to 
thine  own  ?  No ;  it  is  not  the  voice  of  Nature, 
but  the  voice  of  men,  that  gives  the  latter 
injunction. 

"Ah!  had  Nature  wished  that  I  should  act 
contrarily  to  my  inclinations,  she  would  not 
have  given  them  to  me.  But,  far  from  having 
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given  us  the  rules  of  virtue,  she  is  utterly 
opposed  to  them. 

"This,  then,  you  see,  is  the  virtue  which 
they  represent  as  the  daughter  of  heaven, 
which  they  have  imposed  on  men  as  the  voice 
of  Nature,  which  they  have  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  upon  which  they 
have  founded  their  hopes  of  another  life  and 
happiness. 

"  What  can  we  think  of  those  men  who  have 
built  on  their  vain  notions  another  world,  and 
shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against  them  who 
have  the  courage  to  oppose  them  ? 

"  Methinks  I  hear  Nature  cry  against  these 
chimeras,  *  Audacious  mortals,  will  you  never 
cease  to  play  with  the  Divinity?  Will  you 
always  make  the  Deity  an  instrument  of  fury, 
to  justify  your  caprices  and  foolish  opinions?* 

"But  the  very  climax  of  inconsistency  in 
this  system  is,  that  the  partisans  of  virtue  avow 
that  she  is  her  own  reward.  This  I  say,  too, 
but  in  a  different  sense. 

"Why,  then,  make  the  recompense  come 
from  heaven?  Of  what  have  you  to  com- 
plain? Why  these  tears?  If  you  have  been 
just,  you  will  reap  the  fruit  of  your  labors. 

"For  humble  merit  and  for  the  sage  who 
does  good  without  ostentation,  virtue  is  her 
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own  reward ;  for  we  only  love  it  as  the  sweetest 
of  the  passions. 

"As  for  those  who  follow  virtue  for  vain- 
glory, the  respect  of  men  sufficiently  indemni- 
fies them  for  their  feeble  efforts. 

"At  the  time  when  sobriety  was  held  in 
esteem,  it  was  preferred  to  the  delicacies  of 
luxury  and  opulence. 

"The  most  estimable  virtues  have  been 
successfully  imitated  by  men  actuated  solely 
by  pride,  love  of  honor,  or  some  other  equally 
unworthy  motive. 

"  I  have  called  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
gross  sophisms  on  which  have  been  founded 
the  beliefs  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of 
Olympus,  and  of  Hades. 

"What  need,  then,  to  make  our  rewards 
descend  from  heaven  ?  Why  these  murmurs, 
plaints,  and  tears?  If  you  have  been  right- 
eous, you  have  already  reaped  the  fruits  of 
your  sacrifices. 

"It  is  imagination,  then,  that  assigns  a 
reward  to  virtue.  Imagination  cries  to  the 
guilty  that  his  crimes  have  been  seen,  and 
causes  his  alarms.  It  tells  the  just  that  his 
virtue  has  a  witness;  it  is  the  source  of  his 
happiness.  It  transports  him  beyond  the 
sphere  of  realities,  and  discovers  to  him  chi- 
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merical  worlds,  —  Tartarus  and  Olympus. 
It  has  raised  man  in  his  own  eyes,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  he  was  not  made  for  so  short 
a  duration  as  this  life.  It  tells  him  that,  too 
much  confined  by  the  narrow  space  of  the 
present,  he  should  carry  his  desires  beyond  the 
tomb  and  rest  his  hopes  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come. 

"We  shall  now  leave  the  philosophers,  by 
their  vain  declamations  about  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  to  establish  the  reward  of 
virtue,  Olympus,  and  Tartarus. 

"What,  then,  is  death?  It  is  a  tranquil 
sleep,  in  which  everything  sleeps  with  us. 
But  that  frightful  awaking,  those  abysses  on 
all  sides,  with  which  they  menace  us?  Idle 
chimeras ! " 

Peace  of  mind,  they  say,  is  the  reward  of 
wisdom;  but  it  is  also  that  of  ignorance,  and 
for  me  that  peace  is  lost  forever.  Oh,  wretch 
that  I  am !  a  day,  a  single  day,  a  fatal  instant, 
has  torn  from  me  the  sweetness  of  life.  Sad 
alarms,  piercing  sighs,  waft  to  the  highest 
heavens  the  grief  which  overwhelms  me!  Go 
out,  O  sun;  flee,  importunate  light.  Let  my 
eyes  be  extinguished  in  black  night;  let  them 
be  forever  changed  into  two  fountains  of  tears; 
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and  thou,  my  heart,  express  thyself  in  tears  of 
blood. 

Ah!  let  me  fly  these  doleful  regions,  where 
I  have  lost  my  repose.  Cursed  be  the  fatal 
moment  when  I  approached  this  sad  abode! 

Why  did  I  wish  to  leave  my  home? 

Oh!  why  did  I  feel  such  transports  of  joy 
on  departing? 

Written  at  Vevai, 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
WHAT  blessedness  is  that  of  the  man  who  is 
persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  and 
whose  happiness  consists  in  trying  to  please 
the  Lord  of  the  universe,  regarding  him  as  his 
Father,  who  will  make  amends  for  his  suffer- 
ings, and  will  bestow  on  him  a  future  life! 
Does  he  partake  of  any  pleasure?  he  is  con- 
tent, and  offers  thanks.  Is  he  in  suffering? 
he  can  hardly  notice  his  ills;  the  vision  of  the 
crown  of  justice  in  which  he  believes,  sustains 
him.  This  cheering  reflection  causes  him  to 
find  charms  in  his  very  fastings  and  tears. 

Sweet  illusions,  after  having  experienced 
you,  how  can  one  live  without  you?  and  oh! 
what  a  direful  loss  is  it  to  the  man  whose 
reason  dispels  you  from  his  mind! 

As  long  as  my  abused  imagination  gilded 
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with  its  flattering  rays  the  uncertain  future, 
I  was  comforted  as  to  the  miseries  of  life ;  nay, 
I  loved  to  bear  them.  But  since  my  eyes  have 
been  opened  I  can  only  regard  my  misery  with 
affright,  and  what  drives  me  to  despair  is  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  my  misfortune.  There 
is  none  to  be  hoped  for  when  one  has  lost  the 
delight  of  self-deception. 

Oh  why,  cruel  Reason,  didst  thou  rend  the 
kindly  veil  that  hid  the  reality  from  my  fond 
heart?  How  preferable  was  that  state  of 
blessed  ignorance  which  heaven  has  assigned 
us  for  our  comfort  to  my  present  condition! 

It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  seek  peace;  life  is 
worthless  in  my  eyes. 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
I  HAVE  at  length  found  a  sage  to  whom  I 
have  opened  my  heart.  When  I  had  made 
him  aware  of  the  cause  of  my  sadness  and  told 
him  of  the  hermit's  discourses,  he  seemed  but 
little  surprised. 

"As  regards  the  existence  of  God,"  said  he, 
"  as  regards  the  object  of  the  creation  of  man 
and  his  destiny,  we  have  not  perhaps  all  the 
light  that  could  be  desired.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  divine  worship. 

"To  worship  God  as  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  to  bless  him  as  the  Giver  of  all  good,  are 
doubtless  sacred  duties,  but  one  is  excused 
from  them  when  one  is  not  convinced  of  God's 
existence.  As  to  the  lot  of  man  and  the  true 
value  of  life,  in  the  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge,  it  is  surely  wisdom  to  be  silent  and 
adore. 

"Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  insen- 
sible. While  renouncing  these  opinions,  I 
deplore  their  loss;  I  am  conscious  how  much 
human  life  is  degraded. 

"To  rise  to  God  by  prayer,  to  worship  the 
Being  of  beings,  to  feel  grateful  for  his  benefits, 
is  to  honor  him  in  his  own  eyes.  To  see  his 
hand  in  all  the  events  of  life,  to  believe  that  he 
condescends  to  take  interest  in  us,  what  a 
source  of  delightful  feelings! 

"It  is  hard  to  renounce  golden  chimeras,  I 
know,  but  we  are  sometimes  obliged  to  do  so. 

"  While  we  are  drawn  with  the  great  major- 
ity, —  on  the  one  hand  by  Nature,  on  the  other 
by  opinion,  —  we  follow  the  torrent,  although 
drawn  in  contrary  directions  and  obliged  to 
share  in  very  different  impulses,  and  to  float 
thus  during  the  whole  course  of  our  lives, 
which  we  terminate  without  being  consistent 
even  with  ourselves  and  without  being  aware 
of  these  contradictions. 
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"But  when,  ashamed  of  the  yoke  of  super- 
stition, we  wish  to  remove  the  fatal  bandage 
from  our  eyes,  when  we  begin  to  renounce  our 
ridiculous  prejudices  and  intrench  ourselves 
in  reason  as  the  ground  of  our  belief,  hardly 
have  we  thought  of  sounding  the  soil  in  order 
to  secure  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  when 
we  find  that  it  has  no  basis  on  which  to  rest; 
we  are  obliged  to  restrict  our  faith  to  narrower 
limits,  and  every  day  to  abandon  some  cher- 
ished opinion.  Thus  it  is  that  we  end  with 
no  well-assured  belief  to  which  to  cling.  In- 
capable of  reaching  the  truth,  pure  and  simple, 
what  remains  for  us  to  do,  after  having  trav- 
ersed the  paths  of  folly,  but  to  forsake  the 
beaten  paths  and  to  intrench  ourselves  in  a 
wise  Pyrrhonism  ? 

"Such  is  your  case;  such  is  your  hermit's; 
and  such  perhaps  is  my  own. 

"  What  can  be  done  ?  We  are  pitted  against 
Destiny. 

"Your  vain  fancies  have  vanished;  but  for 
that  very  reason  should  not  your  life  be  of 
more  value  to  you  than  ever  ?  To  hate  lif e  is 
a  disease.  To  wish  to  cease  being  a  man,  be- 
cause one  cannot  be  an  angel,  was  there  ever 
such  folly  ? 

"Reason  has  driven  from  my  mind  the 
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same  delusions  as  she  has  from  yours.  But  I 
do  not  on  this  account  murmur  against  the 
Author  of  my  being.  Shall  we  refuse  the  task 
prescribed  to  us  by  divine  wisdom  ?  I  submit 
to  my  lot,  and,  seeing  the  brief  duration  of  the 
pleasures  of  this  short  life,  I  often  cannot  help 
making  light  of  human  felicity. 

"  Furthermore,  —  mark  you  my  words,  — 
it  is  not  perhaps  so  great  an  evil  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight  that  faith  ceases  to  be  the  guide  of 
men. 

"  For  if  the  lot  of  the  man  who  sees  his  place 
in  Olympus  is  delicious,  how  frightful  is  that 
of  him  who  believes  that  Tartarus  was  dug 
for  him,  and  that  the  whole  universe  is  full  of 
demons ! 

"Wretched  man,  before  even  feeling  his 
misery,  the  horrible  image  of  his  torments, 
always  present  to  his  mind,  unceasingly 
troubles  his  repose  and  poisons  his  life.  He 
cannot  calm  his  trouble;  it  agitates  him  by 
night  and  gives  him  no  peace  by  day.  His 
imagination  adds  to  his  terrors  and  embitters 
his  eternal  misery. 

"Faith  represents  to  us,  it  is  true,  the  Lord 

of  the  universe  as  a  good  Father,  but  pictures 

him  to  us  also  as  a  severe  Judge,  and,  laden 

with  the  sins  with  which  it  tells  us  we  are 
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polluted,  how  can  we  appear  at  his  august 
tribunal?  and  how  soul-harrowing  is  the 
thought  of  the  small  number  that  traverse  the 
enchanting  fields  of  Elysium  compared  with 
the  prodigious  number  that  fill  the  dark 
abodes  of  Tartarus! 

"As  to  the  duties  of  society,  it  appears  to 
me  that  your  hermit,  in  spite  of  all  his  knowl- 
edge, has  failed  to  see  the  grand  object  of 
wisdom,  which  is  to  draw  the  best  out  of 
everything. 

"In  order  to  realize  the  value  of  life,  one 
must  live  amongst  men,  and  not  in  the  desert. 
Man  must,  therefore,  respect  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, and  not  break  its  bonds,  if  not  for  virtue's 
sake  or  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  at  least  for  his 
own  interest. 

"In  society  there  are  certainly  abuses;  but 
in  every  condition  scandalous  liberties  are 
tolerated.  But  because  society  is  not  perfect, 
what  strange  infatuation  to  wish  to  break  its 
bonds!  Follow  this  mode  of  reasoning  in 
everything,  and  you  will  go  great  lengths,  I 
assure  you.  Why  not  renounce  life  because 
it  has  its  ills  and  vexations  ? 

"The  abuses  which  you  charge  against 
society  are  in  part  necessary;  we  cannot  hope 
to  reform  them  all,  and  were  we  even  to  sue- 
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ceed  in  doing  so  to-day,  it  would  not  be  for 
long. 

"  If  the  legitimacy  of  political  societies  con- 
sists in  the  perfect  equality  of  the  rights  and 
advantages  of  the  contracting  parties,  not  only 
are  there  no  legitimate  constitutions  on  the 
earth,  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any. 

"How  could  all  men  possibly  be  made  to 
enter  into  a  state  of  natural  equality?  How 
induce  the  rich,  the  influential,  the  powerful, 
kings  and  princes,  to  renounce  their  riches, 
influence,  and  power? 

"  And  even  supposing  that  they  would  con- 
sent, how,  in  the  prodigious  diversity  of  man- 
ners of  life,  could  all  the  members  of  the  state 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  different  degrees 
of  intelligence,  passion,  prejudice,  interest  — 
be  brought  to  agree  about  the  laws  ? 

"These  are  terrible  inconveniences,  as  you 
see,  but  I  pass  them  over,  and  will  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  each  one  has  contributed 
equally  in  the  contract  and  is  equally  inter- 
ested in  concluding  it,  all  the  members  of  the 
sovereignty  assembled,  the  fundamental  laws 
established  unanimously.  In  order  to  render 
this  establishment  constant  and  durable,  each 
of  the  contracting  parties  must  promise  not  to 
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break  it,  the  forces  must  support  the  king,  and 
compel  every  member,  without  distinction,  to 
obey  the  laws,  even  the  new  members  who 
have  not  participated  in  the  legislative  power. 

"They  must,  therefore,  bind  themselves  to 
certain  conditions,  and  engage  to  be  always  of 
the  same  mind  as  they  once  were;  an  absurd 
engagement  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture. For  not  having  the  power  to  will  any- 
thing injurious  to  himself,  he  cannot  bind 
himself  to  act  in  future  contrary  to  this  law  of 
Nature.  To  start  the  play  of  the  political 
machine  is  therefore  an  act  of  violence. 

"First  departure  from  the  laws  of  Nature! 
Man  is  always  led  by  the  love  of  self,  and^ 
determined  by  circumstances,  changes  and 
must  change  with  them,  according  as  every- 
thing changes  round  him,  and  cannot  promise 
that  his  will  of  to-day  will  be  his  will  of  to-mor- 
row and  of  all  his  life.  Supposing  the  articles 
of  the  social  contract  to  be  perfectly  equitable, 
the  members  of  the  state  to  be  all  equal,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  state  elected  by  the  common- 
alty to  be  honest  men,  with  no  other  ambition 
save  that  of  being  good  citizens  and  influenced 
by  the  love  of  equality,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  will  of  some  should  determine  that  of 
others,  there  being  nothing  obligatory  in  the 
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contract  but  the  free  will  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  the  same  will  which  has  united 
can  also  disunite  them.  Now,  the  incon- 
stancy of  human  nature  forbids  us  to  hope 
that  the  harmony  between  the  contracting 
parties  will  be  of  long  duration,  and  soon 
matters  will  be  decided  according  to  the  plu- 
rality of  votes;  one  part  of  the  members  must 
consequently  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
others,  and  with  the  party  in  the  majority 
resides  the  law.  Any  other  regulation  would 
overturn  the  legitimacy  of  the  social  pact  of 
the  association.  For  if  it  was  only  the  good 
will  of  all  that  rendered  the  contract  legiti- 
mate, it  can  only  continue  to  be  so  by  the 
same  good  will. 

"To  make  the  treaty  incapable  of  being 
broken  it  must  conquer  great  resistance.  For 
in  the  public  divisions  where  shouts  take  the 
place  of  authority,  force  gathers  arms,  men 
separate  and  reassemble  and  the  law  holds 
with  the  majority.  But  this  is  nothing  as  yet. 

"Let  us  examine  a  little  further  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  is  no  legitimate  political  asso- 
ciation not  founded  on  the  free  and  unanimous 
consent  of  all  its  members.  Now  the  state  is 
continually  receiving  new  subjects  from  the 
birth  of  the  children  of  the  members  of  the 
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state;  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  pact 
constant,  the  father  must  treat  on  behalf  of  his 
children,  and  bind  them  without  their  consent, 
otherwise  the  social  pact  would  not  be  valid 
for  even  a  single  generation.  There,  you  see, 
is  another  reversal  of  natural  relations. 

"  With  regard  to  property  in  the  soil,  in  found- 
ing the  title  of  the  husbandman  upon  his  work, 
which  is  the  only  just  foundation,  he  has  a 
right  to  the  extent  of  land  which  is  necessary 
for  his  maintenance.  But,  after  the  death  of 
the  husbandman,  the  land  reverts  into  the 
common  mass,  and  belongs  to  him  who  needs 
it  for  his  support,  supposing  that  the  land  is 
sufficient  to  feed  its  inhabitants;  but,  in  case 
it  is  no  longer  sufficient,  each  member  of  the 
state  having  the  same  rights  to  the  common- 
alty, there  must  needs  be  a  new  division,  and  a 
new  one  every  day.  For,  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  state  continually  changing,  by 
the  death  of  some  and  the  birth  of  others,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  constant  recourse  to 
a  new  allotment.  The  chiefs  will  hardly  have 
time  to  assign  to  each  member  of  the  state  his 
quota;  —  what  am  I  talking  about?  they  will 
hardly  have  time  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  continual  changes  in  the 
numbers  of  the  subjects  of  the  state. 
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"It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  after  the 
first  division  of  the  land,  to  assure  to  each 
member  of  the  state  his  property  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  forever,  with  the  power  to  dispose 
of  it  at  their  will.  Another  overturning  of  the 
natural  relations! 

"A  little  patience!  we  have  not  as  yet 
reached  the  end. 

"In  a  legitimate  state  there  should  never  be 
inequality  between  its  members;  the  law 
should  always  take  care  to  obviate  that.  But 
how  can  this  equality  be  maintained  against 
the  activity  of  self-love  which  makes  each  one 
strive  to  raise  himself  above  the  others,  and, 
what  is  harder  still,  how  can  it  be  hindered 
from  being  generated  by  the  body  established 
for  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  it  ? 

"The  best  government  possible,  whatever 
be  its  form,  is  necessarily  that  in  which  all  the 
parts  are  balanced  in  perfect  equilibrium,  in 
which  the  subjects  cannot  transgress  the  law 
because  they  are  restrained  by  magistrates, 
and  where  the  magistrates  cannot  raise  them- 
selves above  the  law  because  they  are  re- 
strained by  the  sovereign. 

"But  such  a  harmony  between  the  parts  of 
the  state  is  more  easily  imagined  than  put  into 
execution.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from 
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the  relations  of  the  subjects  to  the  law.  The 
magistrates,  the  prince,  will  always  maintain 
it.  But  who  will  subject  the  prince  to  it? 
The  sovereign  people,  you  will  say.  All  very 
good;  when  the  same  walls  enclose  the  sov- 
ereign and  his  ministers,  and  when  virtue  reigns 
among  the  subjects,  I  conceive  how  it  is  pos- 
sible. But  in  a  great  state  where  the  sovereign 
people  cannot  assemble  but  with  difficulty, 
where  the  members  live  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  one  another  to  communicate  easily,  — 
what  obstacle  is  in  the  way  of  the  prince? 
How  guarantee  the  sacred  citadel  of  the  laws 
from  his  attack  ?  By  the  deputies  of  the  peo- 
ple, you  reply.  But  who  will  answer  for  the 
good  conduct  of  these  deputies,  if  they  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  serve  the  prince?  How 
can  they  be  prevented  from  abusing  their 
power,  —  from  turning  it  even  against  those 
from  whom  they  hold  it?  Honor?  Virtue? 
Let  us  put  these  idle  notions  away  from  us! 

"Every  political  institution  originates  from 
the  inequality  of  men,  and,  being  founded  on 
abuses,  what  reason  have  we  to  hope  that  it 
will  not  always  continue  in  this  state  ?  Have 
we  any  ground  to  hope  that  each  member  will 
prefer  the  common  welfare  to  his  own  private 
interest  ? 
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"How  can  we  expect  that  the  magistrate 
will  entertain  no  other  desire  than  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws,  and  that  he  will  always  obey 
them,  even  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  violate 
them  with  impunity?  How  can  we  prevent 
the  magistrates  from  exacting  obedience  to 
their  own  behests  in  the  name  of  the  law  ? 

"  Thus,  you  see,  the  interests  of  the  ministers 
may  be  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the  people, 
and  the  prince  may  seize  the  opportunity  to 
become  absolute,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing 
to  enforce  the  law.  And  his  conduct  will  be  all 
the  more  iniquitous,  as  he  will  use  the  power 
which  was  given  him  to  defend  the  law  for  the 
directly  opposite  purpose;  namely,  to  break  it. 

"The  people  are  thus  sold  by  their  repre- 
sentatives to  their  ministers;  the  prince  be- 
comes the  master  of  the  people;  the  subjects 
are  judged  by  their  peers,  and  often  more  by 
their  faith  than  by  their  works,  and  are  at  the 
mercy  of  judges  who  were  appointed  to  protect 
them  from  their  oppressors. 

"  It  is  self-love  that  is  the  bond  of  men,  and 
the  chief  foundation  of  society,  for  self-love 
must  make  comparisons,  and  therefore  re- 
quires that  men  should  be  in  proximity;  it 
reunites  them  and  tightens  the  bonds  that  link 
them  together. 
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"To  require  that  men  should  all  be  moder- 
ate, independent,  just,  and  free  is  to  annihilate 
this  principle  of  human  action. 

"In  society  acts  of  injustice  are  doubtless 
committed;  there  is  a  great  number  of  incon- 
veniences, and  a  still  greater  number  of  abuses, 
in  default  of  police;  but  even  though  these 
inconveniences  and  abuses  should  always 
subsist,  how  shall  we  balance  them  with  the 
evils  of  anarchy? 

"  The  simplicity  of  savage  nations  is  depicted 
to  us.  Among  them  there  is  no  traffic,  there 
are  no  arts,  no  sciences,  no  magistrates,  no 
laws,  no  luxury,  no  poverty,  no  riches.  The 
story-tellers  and  philosophers  never  cease  to 
embellish  these  pictures,  and  the  poets  who 
have  described  to  us  the  golden  age  have 
imagined  it  as  one  of  the  purest  innocence. 
There,  they  tell  us,  are  no  offences,  no  crimes. 
The  words  that  express  lying,  treachery,  dis- 
simulation, crime,  vice,  detraction,  are  un- 
known. We  know,  however,  that  the  most 
savage  people  are  not  those  who  commit  the 
least  crime.  The  code  of  barbarous  nations 
is  sufficiently  simple,  and  civilized  nations  owe 
the  first  of  their  numerous  laws  to  crime. 

"If  a  man  had  no  other  rules  of  conduct 
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than  the  wishes   of  his  heart,   what  would 
become  of  the  world  ? 

"The  weak  would  be  incessantly  oppressed 
by  the  strong;  the  earth  would  be  watered  with 
blood  and  covered  with  the  corpses  of  the 
murdered;  children  and  old  men  would  be 
massacred  by  the  robust,  the  women  violated, 
and  the  strong  man,  like  a  ferocious  brute, 
would  snatch  from  the  trembling  hands  of  the 
old  man  his  last  morsel  of  food. 

"To  live  without  laws  may  be  all  very  well 
as  long  as  men  are  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance 
and  in  the  age  of  primitive  simplicity;  but 
when  the  faculties  are  developed,  when  the 
passions  are  intensified,  society  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  intervention  of  human 
art. 

"  But  how  can  we,  for  a  moment,  put  in  the 
balance  the  benefits  of  man's  primitive  condi- 
tion with  the  advantages  he  derives  from  so- 
ciety? Let  them  cry  up  as  much  as  they 
please  the  state  of  Nature,  how  do  they  not 
see  that  we  owe  to  society  all  our  happiness  ? 

"From  our  mutual  intercourse,  our  recip- 
rocal wants,  arise  these  delightful  chains  which 
form  the  charm  of  life,  —  maternal  tenderness, 
filial  love,  the  love  of  one's  country  and  that  of 
the  human  race,  pity,  etc.  From  society  it 
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results  that  a  man  can  be  happy  at  the  felicity 
of  others ;  and  from  it  comes  also  the  charm  of 
the  sweet  union  of  hearts.  But  for  society  we 
should  not  know  the  delights  of  sympathy, 
benevolence,  and  the  sweet  sensation  expe- 
rienced by  the  giving  and  receiving  of  benefits. 

"To  society  we  owe  education,  the  virtues, 
merit,  the  charm  of  the  sublime  sentiments, 
and  the  powerful  attractions  which  adorn 
beauty.  To  society  we  owe  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  the  sweet  illusions  of  the 
intellect,  the  triumph  of  a  love  which  is  hon- 
ored and  is  so  superior  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense.  To  society  we  owe  the  pleasures  of 
vanity  and  pride.  The  cynic  who  boasted 
that  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  dispense 
with  could  not  do  without  an  admirer. 

"Thus,  without  society,  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous animal,  man,  the  vile  slave  of  his 
senses,  is  always  bound  to  the  earth. 

"Why,  were  it  not  for  society  the  human 
race  could  not  even  subsist.  At  his  birth  man 
is  pressed  by  wants,  destitute  of  both  strength 
and  knowledge,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  supply  them,  surrounded,  too,  by  wild 
beasts  ready  to  devour  him,  and  he  would 
inevitably  perish  if  a  beneficent  hand  did  not 
provide  for  his  wants. 
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"  The  laws  assure  to  each  one  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  fruit  of  his  work,  and,  unless 
this  were  so,  who  would  spend  his  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  ?  If  they  were  not  sure 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  who 
would  sow  the  ground? 

"We  must,  therefore,  reverence  society 
notwithstanding  all  its  abuses.  Man  must, 
then,  be  submissive  to  the  laws,  if  not  for  the 
sake  of  virtue  and  duty,  at  least  for  his  own 
interest.  He  ought  also  to  submit  from 
motives  of  gratitude. 

"We  take  from  society  more  than  we  give 
it;  since  each  one,  contributing  only  the  product 
of  his  means  of  a  livelihood,  enjoys  the  fruit 
of  the  industry  of  all  the  others.  Prudence 
itself,  therefore,  teaches  us  to  submit  to  its 
regulations. 

"The  laws  were,  doubtless,  unjust  in  their 
origin  and  flowed  from  private  interests;  but 
at  present  they  are  just.  They  are  made  im- 
partially for  all,  and  the  scandalous  privileges 
conceded  to  a  few  are  being  gradually  abol- 
ished. And  now  that  men's  minds  are  en- 
lightened by  the  teachings  of  a  healthy  philos- 
ophy, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislation  will 
always  continue  to  improve. 

"Nowadays  what  belongs  to  each  one  is 
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settled,  and  the  law  assures  to  him  its  peace- 
able possession;  what  could  possibly  be  gained 
by  overturning  this  order,  save  to  bring  back 
to  earth  those  terrible  times  of  war  and  dissen- 
sions which  were  the  price  of  its  establish- 
ment? 

"  Let  me  add  that  the  disorder  which  reigns 
at  present  in  the  world  disturbs  very  few  except 
the  philosophers.  The  great  mass  of  men 
scarcely  notice  it.  As  they  do  not  know  the 
full  extent  of  their  rights,  they  are  often  not 
aware  when  they  are  violated.  Accustomed 
from  youth  to  see  the  rich  and  the  great,  they 
imagine  that  these  classes  must  be  always, 
and  they  easily  submit  to  their  lot.  They 
succumb  to  it  not  from  violence,  but  from  the 
gentle  force  of  habit." 

At  this  point  my  philosopher  stopped,  and, 
after  making  me  see  the  excellence  of  his 
system?  left  me  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  views  of  my  recluse  were  false. 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
AFTER  having  eased  my  memory  by  com- 
mitting to  paper  what  I  had  to  say,  I  revisited 
my  philosopher,  and  begged  of  him  to  con- 
clude the  work  of  clearing  away  my  doubts. 
"That  is   just  my  desire,"   answered  he, 
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"and  I  should  have  gone  in  quest  of  you,  if 
you  had  not  anticipated  me.  You  are  young, 
of  a  good  disposition,  and  you  seem  to  me 
zealous  for  truth,  and  I  am  always  grieved 
when  I  see  men  wandering  in  error. 

"Great  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
duties  of  man;  I  find  them  no  less  vain  than 
ridiculous.  All  my  morality  is  included  in 
this  maxim: 

" '  Be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  your  country.' 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "have  you  nothing 
to  say  of  morality,  nothing  of  religion,  nothing 
of  virtue?" 

"  I  do  not  attempt  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
morality  and  to  overturn  all  belief,  every 
species  of  divine  cult  among  mortals;  but  I 
vouch  for  none. 

"And  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ciples of  this  system  are  only  bad  citizens  or 
notorious  criminals. 

"I  leave  aside  all  kinds  of  religion;  I  know 
of  none  that  is  sensible  or  rational!  With 
regard  to  the  virtues,  there  are  many  admirable 
ones;  but  they  are  not  the  daughters  of  heaven. 
What  folly  to  think  that,  by  showing  their  true 
origin,  one  destroys  the  love  of  them.  By  not 
putting  them  under  the  protection  of  heaven, 
I  know  that  I  am  taking  from  them  one  of 
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their  most  powerful  attractions,  but  they  have 
still  enough  left  if  we  wish  to  use  them. 

"The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  no  others, 
and  nowhere  did  virtue  shine  with  greater 
splendor. 

"To  command  the  observance  of  virtue,  to 
make  it  a  duty,  is  absurd;  for  what  reasonable 
proof  can  one  give  a  man  to  prove  that  he 
should  sacrifice  his  own  happiness  for  that  of 
others;  but  I  should  dearly  wish  it  to  be  in- 
stilled into  youth  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passions;  but  not  that  stern  virtue,  which 
concentrates  the  man  and  isolates  him,  like 
that  of  Cato;  nor  that  proud  virtue  which 
shuts  the  man  in  himself;  but  these  gentle, 
beneficent  virtues,  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  him  from  whom  they  proceed,  and  the 
happiness  of  those  on  whom  they  act. 

"I  have  long  studied  in  Nature  the  rights  of 
man,  and  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  my 
reflections. 

"In  everything  which  does  not  affect  the 
life,  liberty,  fortune,  or  honor  of  their  fellows, 
men  follow  pleasure  as  their  guide, 

Se  place  e  lice  .  .  . 

All  our  inclinations  are  legitimate  as  long  as 

they  do  no  injury  to  our  fellow-men.     The 
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evil  which  we  see  at  the  present  time  in  this 
course  of  conduct  arises  from  our  prejudices, 
and  we  blame  Nature  for  our  own  inconsist- 
encies. 

Voi  che  scherzando  gite,  anime  liete, 
Per  la  stagion  ridente  e  giovenile, 
Cogliete  con  man  provida,  cogliete 
Fresca  la  rosa  in  su  1'april  d'aprile. 

"Let  us  leave  to  stoic  pride  the  mania  of 
affecting  to  imitate  the  Deity  in  acting  con- 
trarily  to  our  senses  and  renouncing  pleasure. 
"  Concede  to  the  body  what  is  necessary 
to  health';  but  that  is  not  enough.  Water 
quenches  my  thirst;  bread  appeases  my  hun- 
ger; my  coat  defends  me  from  injury  by  the 
elements;  so  far  so  good,  but  are  we  not  also 
to  receive  the  gracious  gifts  of  Nature?  She 
offers  us  the  strawberry  and  gooseberry,  deli- 
cious fruits,  odorous  flowers.  Do  these  bless- 
ings cover  the  earth  to  no  purpose  but  to  be 
rejected?  And,  like  a  mad  tyrant,  has  the 
Lord  of  the  universe  placed  before  us  the 
magnificent  banquet  and  forbidden  us  to  touch 
a  single  dish  ? 

"Let  us  enjoy,  then,  all  the  delights  that 
Nature  offers  us;  nay,  let  us  increase  as  much 
as  we  can  the  allurements  of  pleasure. 

"Ah,  seeing  that  we  pass  so  quickly  from 
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this  earth,  and  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hides 
from  us  the  future,  let  us  ignore  without  regret 
what  we  cannot  know,  Eternal  Wisdom  having 
concealed  it  from  us.  Tranquil  under  the 
hand  of  that  Sovereign  Being  who  is  mindful 
of  the  destiny  of  all  beings,  let  us  follow  the 
laws  of  Nature,  let  us  taste  all  the  enjoyments 
that  the  God  who  formed  us  attached  to  our 
condition. 

"In  the  uncertainty  of  life  let  us  never 
sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future  moment. 
Let  us  not  suffer  to  escape  any  opportunity  of 
enjoyment.  Do  not  let  us  make  ourselves 
miserable  in  the  delusive  hope  of  being  happy 
some  day.  Let  us  seize  pleasure  whenever  it 
presents  itself,  and  not  postpone  our  happiness 
till  to-morrow. 

"Since,  however,* in  this  doleful  condition, 
there  is  no  enjoyment  without  pain,  let  us  not 
buy  our  delights  too  dearly.  Let  us  be  mod- 
erate in  our  pleasures! 

"But  what!  shall  I,  a  mortal  being,  form 
eternal  connections  on  the  earth,  where  all  is 
changing,  all  is  passing,  and  from  which  I 
shall  perhaps  disappear  to-morrow  ? 

"They  wish  to  detach  us  from  the  world 
because  the  fashion  thereof  passes  away,  and 
its  beauty  withers ;  but  while  it  is  in  its  blossom 
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leave  we  to  the  sage  graybeards  the  doleful 
lessons  taught  by  the  love  of  glory  and  the 
desire  of  distinction. 

"  He  who  fears  to  yield  his  heart  to  form  the 
least  earthly  tie  is  the  most  wretched  of  all 
beings;  he  knows  not  how  to  make  others 
happy,  nor  himself;  the  unhappy  being  does 
not  live;  he  is  dead. 

"Shall  we  fear  to  form  connections  on  this 
earth,  because  they  will  one  day  be  broken? 
Shall  we  fear  to  enjoy  pleasure,  because  it  is 
fleeting  ? 

"Ah!  if  one  could  only  enjoy  without  dis- 
quiet what  can  be  lost  without  pain!  Weak 
and  sad  felicity,  little  dost  thou  flatter  my 
heart! 

"But  no!  Heaven  has  given  us  hearts;  they 
must  have  desires:  our  sensibility  must  have 
an  object;  it  cannot  feed  upon  itself;  it  must 
rest  upon  some  object. 

"He  who  with  a  disdainful  eye  contem- 
plates the  light,  refusing  to  open  his  obdurate 
heart  to  the  sweet  influences  of  pleasure,  to 
the  budding  joys  before  him,  is  no  better  than 
a  voluntary  exile  and  outcast  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

"With  their  sad  lessons  the  philosophers 
would  make  us  happy  by  annihilating  us. 
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"What  if  Nature  should  one  day  loosen  her 
ties  ?  she  will  do  so  without  letting  us  feel  it. 

"She  announces  her  coming  from  afar; 
gradually  she  deprives  us  of  sensibility,  and 
detaches  us  from  the  beloved  objects  without 
rending  our  hearts. 

"At  length  the  fatal  hour  has  arrived:  man 
leaves  this  earthly  dwelling;  nothing  troubles 
him;  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  lovely  day. 

"  But  what  do  I  think  about  the  lot  of  man, 
and  the  true  value  of  life?  Ah!  let  us  not 
imitate  the  fools. 

"  Calm  and  peaceful,  I  think  of  the  moment 
when  my  soul  shall  break  its  bonds  and  my 
body  shall  return  to  dust.  I  obey  the  law  of 
Nature. 

"In  the  midst  of  their  banquets  the  Egyp- 
tians used  to  cause  a  withered  skeleton  to  be 
brought  in  and  laid  before  the  revelers  by  way 
of  reminder  that  they  were  mortal;  and  thus 
do  the  sages  counsel  us  to  meditate  continually 
on  death,  in  order  to  rob  the  grim  king  of  his 
horrors. 

"Pleasant  method!  To  feed  the  mind 
incessantly  with  the  thought  of  death,  in  order 
not  to  feel  the  cruel  moment  in  which  it  comes 
to  seize  us,  what  is  that  but  to  render  one's 
self  miserable  before  the  time  ?  Is  it  not  just 
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the  very  way  to  render  it  more  frightful  and  to 
poison  our  whole  lives? 

"Premeditating  on  death  is  folly;  it  is  time 
enough  to  think  of  it  when  it  comes,  and  face 
it  calmly. 

"  To  live  happily  is  the  price  of  life,  and  not 
to  die  peacefully  by  thinking  always  of  death. 

"  We  trouble  our  lives  by  our  anxiety  about 
death.  We  anticipate  the  evil;  we  run  to 
meet  it,  as  if  it  will  not  be  soon  enough  when 
it  comes. 

"Ah!  let  us  not  embitter  our  lives  by  such 
lugubrious  thoughts! 

"Nature  has  ills  enough,  goodness  knows, 
without  our  adding  to  them  imaginary  ones 
and  being  so  very  ingenious  in  the  art  of  tor- 
menting ourselves. 

"And  why  so  many  preparatives  against 
death,  against  a  momentary  evil  ?  If  it  should 
be  violent,  a  moment  suffices  to  make  the  step; 
one  does  not  feel  it;  one  has  not  even  time  to 
be  afraid  of  it. 

"If  it  is  slow,  hope  takes  the  thought  of  it 
from  our  minds  and  conceals  the  gloomy 
future.  But  if  the  rapid  progress  of  our  ail- 
ments destroys  this  sweet  illusion,  Nature  then 
takes  care  to  obviate  death's  horrors.  In 
proportion  as  our  malady  destroys  our  weak 
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organization,  Nature  inspires  us  with  a  dislike 
to  life.  Thus  does  she  conduct  man  gently  to 
his  end.  According  as  age  advances,  she 
destroys  our  sensibility,  and  a  dislike  of  life 
takes  possession  of  our  minds.  We  become 
gradually  detached  from  this  world.  Death 
comes  on  slowly.  We  arrive  at  our  destina- 
tion and  fall  without  a  struggle  or  regret. 

"Like  the  two  Roman  voluptuaries,  Petro- 
nius  and  Tigellinus,  I  would  have  every  one 
cherish  life,  turn  it  to  good  account,  glide 
through  it  in  plays  and  diversions,  in  the 
midst  of  festivities.  I  would  have  no  hum- 
drum discourses  on  consolation,  constancy, 
and  firmness,  no  forecasts  of  the  future. 

"  Man  would  thus  arrive  at  his  destined  end, 
without  ever  noticing  it  until  the  game  of  life 
was  over." 

In  the  company  of  this  genial  man,  my  dear 
Shava,  my  soul  grew  cheerful  at  the  words  of 
wisdom.  My  tormented  soul  somewhat  re- 
vived. 

The  wisdom  of  the  one  man  was  like  those 
clouds  which  veil  the  face  of  the  skies,  and 
plunge  Nature  in  sudden  darkness;  that  of  the 
other  was  like  the  rising  beams  of  the  sun 
which  pierce  and  dissipate  the  thick  clouds 
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that  cover  the  heavens,  reanimate  and  vivify 
mollified  Nature. 

(From  Shava  to  his  Friend  Kamia  at  Vevai.) 
[He  informs  him  of  the  death  of  his  uncle.] 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
I  AM  discovered,  dear  Shava;  they  know 
here  who  I  am.  The  daughter  of  my  hostess, 
suspecting  that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
pretty  girl  whose  love  plaints  I  go  to  listen  to 
every  night,  has  had  the  indiscretion  to  rum- 
mage among  my  papers,  which  I  had  neglected 
to  lock  up,  and  among  them  came  upon  your 
last. 

Yesterday,  after  vainly  searching  for  this 
letter  all  the  morning,  I  went  to  question  my 
brother  about  it,  and,  on  returning,  found  it 
lying  on  a  book,  where  it  certainly  should  not 
have  been. 

Feeling  hurt  at  the  impertinent  trick,  I 
wished  to  discover  the  culprit,  and  that  even- 
ing, instead  of  going  out  at  my  ordinary  time 
to  take  the  air,  I  slipped  into  a  closet  which  is 
separated  from  my  bedroom  only  by  a  thin 
partition,  not  doubting  that  a  second  visit 
would  be  made  to  my  papers  as  soon  as  the 
time  seemed  convenient. 
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Scarcely  had  I  been  there  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  I  saw  through  a  small  hole  my 
hostess  and  her  daughter  enter  my  room. 
They  went  on  tiptoe  toward  my  bureau  and 
tried  with  several  keys  to  unlock  it,  but  without 
success;  and  from  my  corner  I  overheard  the 
following  pleasing  dialogue: 

Mother:  Prince!  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
less  can  I  stuff  it  into  my  head. 

Daughter:  Ah!  it's  only  too  true.  Father, 
who  has  been  to  Poland,  says  that  the  Palatines 
are  princes. 

Mother:  Good  Heavens!  Couldn't  I  get 
another  glance  at  that  letter? 

Daughter:  Why  didn't  you  wish  me  to  keep 
it? 

Mother:  To  tell  the  truth,  he  has  something 
of  the  manners  of  a  lord. 

Daughter:  Say,  rather,  of  a  proud  man;  for 
he  didn't  take  the  slightest  notice  of  all  the 
pretty  little  courtesies  which  you  bade  me 
show  him.  \ 

Mother:  If  he  is  really  a  prince,  it  is  some- 
thing for  us  to  be  proud  of. 

Daughter:  It  was  well  worth  while  to  get 
him  so  many  amusements,  and,  in  this  way, 
get  him  to  visit  people. 

Mother:  What  art  thou  dreaming  of  ?  Only 
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think  of  all  the  lovely  dresses  that  we  put 
ourselves  so  much  about  to  get  made  for  thee ! 

Daughter:  Ah  me!  I  think  I  am  the  most 
unhappy  girl  in  the  world! 

Mother:  And  that  prattling  little  minx  of  a 
sister  of  thine  has  gone  and  said  at  thy  cousin's 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  thee. 

Daughter:  What  on  earth  is  going  to  become 
of  me! 

Mother:  But  isn't  it  better,  after  all,  that  he 
should  leave  us  than  that  he  should  marry  that 
cry-baby  cousin  of  thine  ? 

While  she  was  thus  speaking,  some  one 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  they  instantly  dis- 
appeared. Leaving  my  prison,  I  packed  up 
my  baggage  and  am  going  to  rejoin  you. 

(From  Kamia  to  his  Friend  Shava  at  Cracow.) 
BEFORE  my  departure,  I  wished  to  take 
leave  of  my  kind  friend.  I  found  him  in  his 
garden  with  a  numerous  company,  composed 
of  persons  whom  I  knew.  All  were  occupied, 
when  I  came,  in  amusing  themselves. 

Hardly  had  I  appeared  when  everything 
was  changed.  Every  one  became  serious  and 
saluted  me  with  ceremony.  Their  faces  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  all  molded  in  new  forms. 
The  master  of  the  house  alone  preserved  his 
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ordinary  demeanor.  He  hastened  to  receive 
me  politely,  and  begged  me  to  share  in  the 
festivities. 

After  what  had  passed  at  my  lodgings  the 
preceding  evening,  the  company's  air  of  re- 
serve little  surprised  me;  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  for  myself  a  maxim  that  I 
had  often  read,  —  that  princes  and  great  men 
see  nothing  around  them  but  affectation;  and 
that  the  men  who  address  them  are  only  actors. 

As  I  was  engaged  in  responding  to  my  host's 
politeness,  the  guests  all  defiled,  one  after  the 
other,  into  the  alleys  of  the  garden,  and  I 
remained  alone  with  him  in  the  arbor. 

"We  simple  village  folks,"  said  he,  "are 
not  much  accustomed  to  treat  with  great 
seigneurs ;  when  they  sometimes  visit  us,  we  try 
to  amuse  them,  provided  they  preserve  their 
incognito,  but,  if  we  happen  to  find  out  who 
they  really  are,  we  no  longer  know  what  to  say 
to  them." 

Then,  without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  he 
added :  "  You  are  a  prince,  Monsieur.  Had  I 
known  your  rank,  and  you  had  asked  me  to 
open  to  you  my  heart,  as  I  have  done  in 
ignorance  of  your  title,  I  should  have  done  so. 
Let  me  now  finish  what  remains  for  me  to  say 
with  the  same  liberty. 
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"  When  I  first  entertained  you  in  this  place, 
you  appeared  to  me  to  be  tired  of  the  world, 
and  disposed  to  imitate  your  hermit;  that  is  to 
say,  to  renounce  your  titles. 

"  What  would  you  have  gained  ?  And  what 
would  the  little  people  have  lost  whom  you  are 
called  to  command  ?  For  your  rank  calls  you 
to  manage  the  reins  of  the  chariot  of  state  and 
to  serve  your  king.  The  constitution  of  your 
country  is  very  faulty;  it  is  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barism which  shames  humanity.  When  the 
people  are  groaning  under  so  hard  a  yoke,  how 
very  fortunate  for  them  to  get  a  good  and 
enlightened  prince! 

"You  have  traveled  the  world  over  in  pur- 
suit of  wisdom;  I  dare  believe  it  has  not  been 
in  vain,  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  for  your 
subjects  that  you  have  not  been  corrupted  by 
the  pleasures  and  prejudices  of  your  birth. 
But  not  intelligence  so  much  as  kindness  is 
needed  to  constitute  an  excellent  prince.  You 
are  of  a  mild  disposition;  you  have  experienced 
the  miseries  of  life;  what  more  is  wanted  to 
make  you  an  accomplished  prince? 

"Permit  me  to  give  you  an  advice.     You 

know  the  truth.     Call  round  you  virtue  and 

wisdom.     Banish    flatterers.     Listen    to    the 

man  who  is  noble  enough  to  speak  in  a  Ian- 
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guage  to  which  the  ears  of  princes  are  but 
little  accustomed,  the  language  of  truth.  Seek 
out  merit;  you  know  the  rights  of  humanity. 

"Be  of  ready  access,  even  to  the  meanest. 
You  are  a  prince,  but  remember  that  the  least 
of  your  subjects  is  born  your  equal.  By  the 
gentleness  of  your  government  let  your  sub- 
jects find  themselves  free,  their  hideous  chains 
of  slavery  being  broken. 

"  Show  to  kings  the  example  of  a  prince  who 
prefers  the  greatness  of  being  the  father  and 
beneficent  genius  of  his  people  to  being  a 
tyrant. 

"  Princes  and  the  men  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  are  responsible  for  all  the  disorders  of 
society. 

"  Raise  the  wretched  and  lighten  his  burden. 
Manage  matters  so  that  every  man  will  find 
his  advantage  in  the  observance  of  the  laws; 
let  the  people  respect  them  and  never  be 
tempted  to  violate  them. 

"  Monseigneur,  I  will  add  only  one  other 
word.  You  are  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
humanity,  in  the  legitimacy  of  governments. 
The  doctrine  will  soon  become  public.  The 
course  of  enlightenment  of  the  present  century 
will  result  in  its  adoption.  Once  arrived  at 
that  point,  woe  to  tyrannical  governments! 
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When  once  the  subjects  are  instructed  in  their 
rights  and  their  prejudices  destroyed,  princes 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  govern  except  by  kind- 
ness and  justice.  When  once  the  chains  of 
obeisance  are  broken  the  prince  will  sometimes 
escape,  but  the  tempest  will  fall  in  all  its  vio- 
lence on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  ministers." 

Here  he  was  silent,  and  left  me  enchanted 
with  his  frankness  and  the  nobility  of  his 
demeanor.  Overcome  with  admiration,  I  took 
his  hands  and  watered  them  with  my  tears. 

The  human  heart  would  fain  rise,  and,  hard 
as  this  may  appear,  it  only  needs  to  be  well 
directed  to  reach  successfully  its  end. 

If,  instead  of  dazzling  the  eyes  of  princes 
with  the  glory  and  happiness  of  ruling  their 
subjects  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  their  instructors 
would  hold  up  to  their  admiration  the  honor 
and  glory  of  being  the  benefactors  of  the  lowly, 
and  would  lead  them  to  prefer  the  blessings  of 
a  free  people  to  the  vile  acclamations  of  a  host 
of  slaves,  there  is  no  prince  who  would  not 
become  a  Titus.  To  what  must  we  attribute 
the  corruption  of  princes  but  to  the  infamous 
trade  of  courtier? 

[END] 
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